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I nave another lover loving me, 
Himself beloved of all men, fair and true. 
He would not have me change although I grew 
Perfect as light, because more tenderly 
He loves myself, than loves what I might be. 
Low at my fect he sings the winter through, 
And never won I love to hear him woo, 


For in my heaven both sun and moon is he, 
To my bare life a fruitful -flooding Nile, 
His voice like April airs that in our isle 
Wake sap in trees that slept since Autumn went, 
His words are all caresses, and his smile 
The relic of some Eden ravishiment ; 
And he that loves me so I call Content. 
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CHAPTER II.—[CONTINUED. ] 


TJ ED looked around with a queer semi- 
drunken smile, and then, leaning for- 
ward, whispered— 

“Thirty shillings.” 

“And live on the other ten ?”’ 

“No,” he said, “I live on the brandy, and 
the other ten shillings pay for the few 
things I want—lodging, and so on.”’ 

I was startled. 

Matters were worse than I thought for, it 
he was speaking the truth; and I believed 
he was. 

‘“‘Well, what do you say?’ I asked him. 
‘Will you come and live here ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

‘‘Ned,’’ I said, ‘“‘you told me you’d give 
anything to get out of this drinking habit.”’ 

“IT would, John, I would—I would in- 
deed ; but it isn’t to be done.”’ 

“Take a little more brandy, then,”’’ I said. 

He glanced at me sharply, and then 
helped himself to about a wineglassful, 
poured it into himself—I can’t call it drink- 
ing—and then sat looking gay and elate. 

“‘Ned,”’ I said then, quietly, “if you go 
on like this, in about a year’s time I shall 
be standing by your grave.”’ 

**No, no, don’t say that,’? he whimpered. 

“Tt's not so bad as you say.” 

‘*Leave it off, then,’’ I said. 

“I can’t, ny boy, I can’t. 
me.”’ 

“Then come here and live, and let me 
cure you.”’ 

“By making me a teetotaller,’’ he said, 
mockingly. 

*“*‘Nonsense,”’ I said, heloing myself from 
the bottle, “I am no teetotaller—look."’ 

‘*But you would make me one.” 

**No,”’ I said. 

“Come and try.”’ 

‘But you'd take away my brandy,John.”’ 

“No,” I said ; “you should have as much 
as you liked.” 

“Then you'd drug it—you’d put opiates 
in it.”’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. Look here Ned 
Hassa!l. 

“Come here and live with me, and go ac- 


It’s life to 


cording to my instructions. I shall exact | 
strict obedience, but by way of compensa- | 


tion you shall have as much brandy 
like.” 

‘**Do you mean it ?’*he cried. 
be poor brandy—brandy and water.”’ 


as you 


‘‘There's some trick here,”’ he said, his 
ce trembling with excitement 
res no trick, Ned,” I rep 
etly. “Place yourself under my guid 
ance, and J’iltry tocure you, but, in the 


first place you shall have as much as you 
like." 


“*Agreed,”’ he said, with his eyes spark- 


“Bat it will | 


ling—“‘agreed, my dear boy. 
When shall we begin?” 

“When you like—to-morrow, say.” 

“Couldn’t we begin to-night?’ he whis- 
pered, eagerly, glancing at the bottle. 

“Well, no,” I said, “‘we could not very 
well. 

“Firstly, you will haveto arrange with 
Lawyer Wrigg to pay me your annuity. 
But you can take some inore brandy if you 
like.”’ 

His hand was on the bottle directly, and 
the next moment he was grasping imine, 
and calling me his only friend—the best 
felluw in the world ; and soon after I led 
him down to the gate and sent him off on 
the way to his wretched lodging; but he 
was so unsteady that I was obliged, tor my 
own peace of mind, to go after him and see 
him safely home. 

He lett ine crying great tears, like a child 
and in answer to my questions said it was 
because I was so good to him. 

Poor Ned! neither he nor I saw the trou- 
bles that were coming out of my plan. I, 
for one, should not have gone on had i 
known. * 

As it was, I walked slowly back, to find 
Mrs. ell sitting up for me, and ready to 
give mea reproachful look ; while from up- 
stairs there came asound as if Bell had 
really got his new arm, and the steam was 
beginning to groan and snort as it waited to 
be put into action. 

“And you really mean to try it, John 
Black ?” said Mrs. Bell. 

“Yes,’’ I said, “if you don’t run back.” 

“Oh, I shall not run back,” she said, 
quietly, as she glanced atthe bottle and 
glasses ; “but itseems a curious way of be- 
ginning.” 

“Well, yes,’’ I said, “it does; but all the 
same, I think it’s the right plan, and mean 
to try.” 

* - * + * * . * 

Iam expected to tell a portion of this 
story, if you please, and I take up my task 
very unwillingly ; but as there are certain 
matters respecting its early stages that 
somebody else does not thoroughly know, 
I feel bound to accede to somebody's wishes 
and I will du my best to dictate. 

Did you ever hear a mother talk nonsense 
to her little ones? 

Did you ever hear her take them into her 
confidence and talk to them about other 
people’s affairs, when all the time the little 
body she was talking to did nothing but 
think of flowers or sweets, or the proimise 
of some walk in the meadows or woods? 

Kate would be so silly in that way with 
darling little Vi, and go on clattering to 


It’s all right. 


about Frank, and where he had gone, and 
what tine he wonld be back. Or else, per- 


and then begin to the child aLout me. 


iny pretty little bed-reom, all covered with 
jasinine runniag pattern on the paper, and 
the same flower repeated in reality outside 
the window, where it had to fight for its 
place with the cle:natis and roses. 


ing a good cry in iny own room, as I sat by 
the open window thinkipg of the past, and 
wondering what had become of poor Ned. 

Let me see, I was now twenty-one, and it 
was four years since he weit away; and 
during those four years I had never for- 
| gotten hin, but thought of his every look 
| and word. 

He was so big, and strong, and manly. 





I don’t think he was what women call 
handsome; but in those days when he used 
r to the farn riding genera 
4 - - etd 
ni *« 4 ittie girlish near $44 aw’ el 
and I used to have to fight hard so as to let 


hii see the dear Jove for hiin that danced 


in my eyes. 
Sometimes he'd stop and play croquet 


ber, in her loving young mother’s way, | 


haps, she would wait till I was in the room, 


I had only just come downstairs out of 


Kate did not know it but I had been hav- 


with us on the lawn, ‘and I ‘uned to look | 
with such jealous watchtulness at Kate, 
lest se should be trying to rob me of my 
love. 

And when, in his great, manly way, he 
used to insist upon our calling him Ned, 
take me under his protection, and be my 
partner in some game, and speak softly to 
me, I could at any time have thrown tmy- 
self in his arms, to nestle there and feel at 
rest. 

But it never quite came to that. 

Sometimes I used to think he loved ine— 
feel sure hedid, he was so tender and gentle, 
at other times I was in despair, fov he was 
so calin and grave. 

Then came those restless, feverish times 
when a week ora fortnight would elapse 
and he did not come—when I felt ill with 
the heart sickness that oppressed me; but 
only to get better on seeing him turn the 
corner, snd canter round to the stables. 

And at last a month had passed, and it 
was autumn, when one warm day he rode 
over, stayed talking till quite evening, and 
then, with palpitating heart, I found my- 
self at lastalone with him in the garden. 

He was walking by my side, along 
through the thick shrubbery, silvered by 
the moon—ah! I can see it all now so 
plainly as I tell it—and I could not help 
thinking how grave and silent he was. 

Not that it inattered for I was happy. 

My joy seemed ecstatic and I felt that if 
time would only stand still, and we might 
go on 8o for ever, I could want no more, 

We were nearly at the bottom of the gar- 
den, when Kate’s merry voice calling to 
me broke the spell. 

The next moment, though, without 
warning, he had placed his great strong 


to his breast, with his face in the shade and 
nine full in the moonlight. 

“Jenny,” he said, hoarsely, and his words 
God 


I had been a better inan for your sake. 


late.”’ 





quite a sob, bent over me, and kissed my 


lips twice. 


arm round ine, and drawn me unresisting | 
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seemed to come with quite agroan—“I wish | 
| ever | felt in my 
bless you, child, God bless you! It is too | 


Then as I looked up wonderingly at him, | 
trembling the while in his arms, he.uttered | 
| anew style of decapitation. 
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That was our first meeting with Mr. Scar- 
lett, who turned to us, telling us net to be 
alarined; and I remember feeling quite 
angry with Kate because she smiled, and 
looked so prettily and gratetul to hitn, 
whilst I—a thin,unfledged girl—eould only 
blush and look foolish. 

His friend, Mr. John Pauley, came can- 
tering up directly after, and raised his hat ; 
but did not seem to see him, as Mr. Scar- 
lett leaped off his horse, handed the reins 
tothe new-comer, and then proceeded to 
tighten the curb chain of the cob’s bit, and 


| to alter the rein in the bars. 


“There,”’ he said, “the poor thing was 
frightened—thought he'd met Mount Vesu- 
viusout fora walk; but you'll be able 
now to stop him if he plays any pranks. 
But how you tremble!” 

This was all to Kate, while I shrank back 
in my seat. 

“You will not be afraid to drive home 
now, will you?”’ 

“T don’t know, I—I~”’ 

Kate caine to a full stop. 


“Of course,”’ he said, tenderly, “it has 


unnerved you both. Shall I drive you 
homme ?"’ 
“If you would,’ I exclaimed, eagerly. 


And then I shrank back in iny seat, blush- 
ing for ny impetuosity. 

“Well, I will, and with pleasure,’ he 
said, smiling at ine, to my great confusion, 
“But you will have to change your place,’ 

I immediately bounced like a great grass 
hopper into the opposite seat, while Kate 
took mine; and then he got in and took the 
reins, laughing, as he said— 

“You must play groom, Jack, and bring 
on my horse. 

“Why, ladies—oh, my gracious, the poor 
springs !—this little pony vis-a-vis was 
never meant for persons of my calibre.”’ 

He wasso frank, and open, and nice that 
Kate was at home with hitn directly. 

But I felt more foolish and stupid than 
life, and I eould only 
blush when he said merrily to me, in allu 
sion to the reins passing close to iny shoul 
ders— 

“Now, take care, or I shall be inventing 
Giently, pony 


| steady, sir.”’ 


The next moment he had set me free, and | 


| his last words were ringing in iny ears, as I 
| heard hishasty step on the gravel, and 
those words were— 
| ‘(j,00d-bye !”’ 
I never saw Ned again; for when, treim- 
bling and having hard work to keep down 
my tears, I went up to the house, it was to 
find that he had gone—gone without an- 
other word, after so long and free an inti- 
macy ; and weall agreed that there was 
something wrong—that some catastrophe 
had happened which time would explain. 

Ned—I cannot help calling hin Ned—Mr 
Edward Scarlett, was something connected 
with the great works at Mouldcaster—and 
he was very well off, we believed. 

He used to come over to us after 
meeting him by accident in Lorney-lane, 
when he was riding out with his triend. 

Kate and I were out with the new cob in 
the little phaeton, when we came suddenly 
upon one of those great panting traction 
engines, drawing asteain plough and the 
pony dashed round, and set off at a fearful 
gallop. 

“Quick, help ine!’ Kate 
both tugged at the reins. 

But it was like pulling at a rock, and be 
fore long we must have been overset, 


cried, and we 


per 


haps seriously hurt , when, as we crouched 


together there, white with tear, a 


rse pach ru ecd } 
MALIOT J 


he went on with the gal 


yaras or so, and then gradually subsided 
| into a trot and a walk and the cob was con- 


| quered, 


Come, 


over the pony, 


| ashamed, as I had 
our 


| Mind, 


“Oh, he's going to run 
panted Kate, hysterically ; 
stiff as a poker. 

“He going to try to—a raseal; but with 
fifteen stone nore in the carriage, and a 
different pair of hands at the reins, he won't 
find it so easy. 

“Quiet, sir, or I'll pull you into the trap 
don't be frightened. 
See, I can stop hit at any moment.” 

He pulled the fidgety, frightened cob uy 
short; and as we saw what command he had 
with his great strong arins, 
I feit quite safe directly, and looked up at 
him and stuiled ; then his eves met mine, 
and I looked down, feeling troubled 


aAWay again, 
while I sat as 


come, ladies, 


and 
never before felt in iny 
life. 

“And now,” he said, “where to, ladies? 
‘I shall expect a shilling for my 
trouble:”’ 

“On to Glebe Farm, please,” said Kate ; 
“and ¥ ¢ are 80 ashamed to trouble you.’ 

“1 know,” he saii—‘the pretty place 
with the glycene growing all over it. As 
to the trouble, I'm delighted. I fee! 
like a brave young heroin a three volun 
novel, 
ens fromm being carried by the raging steeds 
attached to the 


whi, 


who has rescued two beautiful maid- 


ir Carriage overa prec Pp hs) 


seven inches in depth, with a furious cata 
act ver l % kK W 
» ( 
‘ ” ‘ 
she looked, as we drove nm with the 
pad, pad-pad of the saddle horses behin« d. 
As mr. Scarlett drove up through the 
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drive by the long field, papa was standing at | Kate was, an I told you, coping over and | 
Borts 


nousense | 


the door, and he caine hurrying down in 
alarina; but that soon passed away, and, in 
his dear old frank fashion, he Mr. 
Scarlett and his friend to coine in. 

Isaw thei exchange glances; and the 
next minute their borses were being walk- 
ed round to the stables,and papa was bring- 
ing out wine, and ale, and _ 

‘That was beginning it, and they 
used to come over frequently—Mr. Pauley 
the more seldom. But what happy times 
those were ! 

Poor papa used totbink that Mr. Searlett 
caine on purpose to see Kate, and I think 
Kate thought the same; but in bis 
behavior to us he was always like some 
frank, good-hearted brother. 

He used to say he rode over to the farm 
to get rid of cobwebs. 

And now he'd be busy with papa, plan- 
ning something new about the farm and 
stables, taking us girls fishing or for a long 
row on the little river, or perhaps helping 
us to garden, watering or weeding till he 
was tired, when he'd claim to be rewarded 
with a game of croquet. 

What happy days, and how they glided 
away ! 

How plainly I can see them all—scene 
alter scone, by the pleasant cottaye 
which papa rented more for his amusement 
than profit. 

How blank the days seemed, too, when I 
used to get in the corner by any bed-rooim 


window, and watch, and watch for one who | 


never came, 

After atime papa heard rumors, some- 
thing about Mr. Searlett, and his leaving 
Mouldeaster ; 
about it. 

And the tine glided away till a year had 
gone by, and Frank used to come to the 
fartn—papa used jokingly to say to see me ; 
but after atime it was an understood thing 
that Kate and he were engaged, and they 
were very happy. 

Then the wedding came, after Frank had 
taken a very beautitul little farm, right on 


the other side of England, downabout four | cl 
| Vi, nv pretty pet, don’t you 


niles from Beamish; and he used to say 


that there was only one drawback to it, and | 


that was that the railway ran through it. 

We had an aunt on our mother’s side liv- 
ingin the neighborhood—at least, she was 
dear mamma's aunt—and papa used to tell 
us what a strange, rich, eccentric old lady 
bhe was. 

iow she had sent dear manima a present 
when she was married—a couple of Angora 
kittens; and at dear manmiuna’s death, which 
happened when T was a little thing, about 
five years old, she had sent him tive 
pounds, 

Wo used to feel it very dull at the farm 
alter Kate had gone away; and I never 
went to see her, feeling that I could 
leave papa, who used to call ime his little 
honsekeeper ; and I suppose [ grew 


ent from girls of my own aye. 

‘They used to ask me out in the neighbor- 
hood at first; but I refused so many invita- 
tions—not caring to leave home, for papa 
seemed low and verv much changed—that 
at last they ceased altogether. 

I used to have sad forebodings about poor 
papa, and not without cause; for during 
the next winter he gradually sank, and 
one morning I awoke to the fact: that IT was 
alone, 

No one could have behaved more kindly 
brotherly than dear Frank at that time, 

Hie used to laughingly tell me that 


the time he spent away was very long. 

But there was so much to settle in getting 
poor papa’s affairs right. 

Frank arranged all, though ; 
practical, he sold off the stock 
ended by telling ine that, after Kate’s  por- 
tion of three thousand pounds had been 

maid, there was a modest little competence 
font for me of two hundred a year. 

“And now, iy dear,” he said, ‘the sooner 
we are off home the better.” 

“Home?” Tsaid, and my voice turned 
husky, and the tears stood in my eves. 

“Yes, home, my dear,’’ he said, tenderly 
—‘home with us, tillsome happy day when 
the right person coimes to tempt you away.” 

“But I couldn't think, Frank—" 1 
gan. 

“No,” he said, 
thought for you. 
word. 

“J haven'ttalked about it, Jenny ; 
Kate and I settled it long enough ago.” 

That's how it was settled; and 1 went 
down with him, to find a second happy 
hone at Beainish, where I was always 
spoken of as Aunt Jenny. 

And now, in my confused way, I have 
tried to make all plain, and bring vou up 
to the time when Kate kept on cooing non- 
sense to her little idol, Violet, the little 
fairy whom 1 am afraid I spoiled, yielding 
to her every Whiim and caprice like an old 
slave. 


and being 


be- 


stniling—‘*se Kate and 1 
There, don’t say another 


CHAPTER III. 


IN CHAOS. 


y ATE had, of course, as good as forgot- 
ten the old days of the farm, when 
\ Mr. Scarlett used to coine over, but I 
had not; for when, one day, she spoke 
light!v about him, and said it was a pleasant 
t n, a keen sense of pain shot through 
w Il could do so without 
it the rex 


T af 
B ith iam 


1] AS BOOT 


ig t, I le 


the first love of ty 5 
heart: and then I sat alone for hours think- 
ing of it all, and telling inyself that it was 
time to put aside the past, for that the love 
inust have been all on my side, and that 
most probably he had never bestowed a 


thought upon wie Slice, 


farm, | 


but he never would speak | 





not | 


very | 
prim, and quiet, and reserved—very differ. | 


| flicker and die out from 


the | 
farin at Beamish would be fall of weeds,for | 


| that searf over her arm. 
| you'll be sadly in the way when some one 


); COLES, 
well, and | 


but | 





talking to little Vi all 
about ber father; and then, as 1 went into 
the room, she changed ber key. 
, a here's aus Jenn ome Gomp- 
ooking rosy ar poe , and Fr to e 
ma’s darling out for @ walk if ahe's asked, 
to pick flowers in the fields.” 

“And see de trains,’ cried the child, ex- 
agg 
And Kate looked rather ruetul; tor the 
little thing struggled off her knee to run to 
iné, and the result was that I had to take 
her in my arms. 

“Aunt Jenny don’t want to go, pet,"’ sald 
Kate, talking at me. 

“She's been making herself look pretty, 





| because Mr. Mark Stacey's likely to come 


over.”’ 

“Indeed, Kat 
of the kind,” . waid, coloring—“I'in going 
to take the child for a walk.”’ 


“Yes; and now she's blushing to the | 
roots of her hair, pet, as she always does | 


when his'name'’s mentioned.”’ 
**Kate!'' I cried. 


“And she's going to take you for a walk, | 
lo | 

| evidently, during the past three months,on 
“It's cruel of you, Kate, totalk like this | 


pet; because she thinks he'll 
come after her.”’ 


be sure 


before the child.” 

“No, it isn’t,"’she said, merrily. 

“T shali tell him which way you have 
gone.” 

“T shall be obliged to tell himif he asks 
ine,” said Kate, laughing—“mustn’t I, Vi, 


| darling?’ 


‘Hot, ina,’’ said the little thing. 

“There,” said Kate ‘you hear 
Wisdoin’s judginent. 

**Poor little sissy, how troubled and inno- 
cent she looks, 

“Ot course, she don’t know why the 
handsomest voung gentleman fariner inthe 
neighborhood is constantly coming over to 
sce rank. 

“Of coarse, Vi, she thinks he comes over 
about milk, and cows and turnips, or to pay 
civil court to an old married woman. Ah, 
be a shain 
when you grow up. 
will you?” 


“No, Vi won't be a tam,” piped the little | 


thing. 

And then she turned to me, “Ob! do, do, 
do, take ine to tee de train, Aunty Dinny,” 
she cried. 

And I was glad to run and put on my 
hat, 80 as to got away—the more readily that 


I knew from this that Mr. Stacey was coin- | 


ing. 


I felt as if lcould speak sharply to Kate, | 
| but she was very delicate then; fora tew 


months before, when atiny little sister to 
Violet had been sent, only to fade and die 
in afew hours, there had been a sad time 
in the house. 

Poor Frank had gone about the place like 
aghost; and during the nights when we 
used to take turn and turn by 
to give her nourishinent, and trim the fail- 
ing lampof life, which had threatened to 
hour to hour, I 
used to open the bed-room door sometimes 


to look and see it he had gone to lie down | 
| and take some rest, only to have him = start 


up from the mat, with the eager question, 


| “Is she worse?” 


So T said nothing but hastened to put on 


; my hat; and caine down, only to be ban- 


tered again by my merry sister, who, no 
doubt, thought all she said was kind 
loving, though it cut ine to the heart. 
“Look atthe wicked, coquettish thing, 
Vi,’ she ecried—“putting on the sauciest, 
most Killing hat she has got, and earrying 
Oh, Viiny darling 


“T hope they won't lose you.” 

4 FOOE -bye, Kate,”’ IT said, quietly. “Now 
Vi, darling.” 

“T yveady—I yeady !eried the little thing 
excitedly. 

“Which way are you going, Jenny ? 
Kate. 

I answered her with a quiet, reproachtul 
look, and she laughed as threw her 
arins round ime, and Kissed me inpetu- 
ously. 

*“s00d-bye, pretty sister,’ she said. 
don’t matter ; love is sure to find the 

| See if he don't sveon overtake vou.”’ 

“Kate dear, you hurt me,’’ 1 said. 

“It's only a loving pain, dear,” 
laughing. 

“There, you goose, you—he's over head 
and ears in love with you. He worships 
the ground on which vou walk, and gets as 
sheepish as a great boy In your presence.’ 

‘Kate !—Kate!" 

“Yes, Kate—Kate, indeed! Why, I shail 
be quite angry with you. What ieore do 
you want than a lover who's wel! off, voung 
and handsome ? 

“Mrs. Stacey—Mrs. 
morning.”’ 

She made me amock curtsy, as litthe Vi 
tugged at iny band to go; and then, turning 
away to hide my agitated looks, I hurried 
out of the house. 

We crossed field after field, all fresh with 

| the wild blooms of summer; and mechani- 
cally I stooped and helped the child to pick 
a nosegay of pretty tiny till we 
reached the gate of the farin-crossing by 
the railway, where I held little Vi up to 
watch the feathery white plume of stearn, 
quite a mile away down the straight lin 
and then ber hands 

Ww iaryer i 


“said 


she 


It 
way. 


she 


Mark Stacey, good 


blossoms, 


she clappe a 


| is She saw It wre 


eurer and nearer. t " 


- 


ee . . . : 
{thunder the 


AS trail Gasneda 
spec d. 

“Oh, Aunty Dinny, how nice!"’ cried the 
child panting and excited, as the whirlwind 
laden with scraps of straw and dust torn up 
by thetrain, passedaway. “Now tum and 


j see another.”’ 





T never thought anything 


Little | 


You won't be ashaim, | 


Kate's bed, | 


and | 
| despair, came the feeling, as it 


’ 
Sale, i 


“No, no!" 1 said, as 1 thought of Kate's | “Let me go now,” I said, in a sobbing 


words, and how possible it was that if Mr. 
Stacey caine he might after hearing that 
we had gone to the railway, make his way 
to the a 

“No, no,"’ I said, “let us go into the shady 
wood, and pick the flowers there.”’ 

The child was dragging me the next in- 
stant towards the wood, where we were 
soon wandering through the pleasant sun- 
flecked shades, brushing the bazel boughs 
aside, and picking a flower another 
there, as we listened to the discordant c 
of a nojsy jay, or the soft cooing of the 


pigeons far away in soine shady tree. 


sat down at last on a tallen tree to think 
while little Vi busied herself with the flow- 
ers she had gathered. 

It was very hard to think, too; for as 
often as I went over what Kate had said, 
back came the pleasant days at the old 
farmhouse years before, and ny eyes grew 
dim with tears. 

But 1 tried hard to take a matter-of-fact 
Jook at the state of affairs, for 1 could not 
conceal from imyself the fact that Mr Stacey 
who was one of Frank’s most intimate 
friends, had been coming over to the farin 


purpose to see me. 
It was clear, too, that Frank 
aud encouraged his visits. 


liked him, 


More than once he had laughingly hinted | 
atthe possibility of my becoming iistress 
“Indeed, Kate, I beg you won't,” IT said. | 


of Gable Farm, and ssid how nice and 


handy it would be. 
Ile had even gone farther, saying that if 


he were not afraid of ny taking it into my | 


little head that he wanted to get id of ime, 
how glad he should be te see me well mar- 
ried, 

Then, this Mr. Stacey. 

Did I care for him? 

lie was very pleasant, cultivated, and 
ayreeable, and the way in which he tried to 
forestall ny every wish was most winning. 

He was handsome, too, and scholarly 
though a farmer; and I was obliged to own 
to myself that he was aiman of whom any 
woman mnight be proud. 

But did I care for him ? 

Let ine see. 

He caine over four or five times a week— 
in fact, he never missed an opportunity of 


) comming to the farm. 


I had danced with him, sung to him, 
played accompaniments while he sang—in 
a good, rich baritone voice—and I knew his 


step by heart; but ny pulses never quick- | 


ened when he was coming near, there was 
never so much as a heart-throb, and I felt 
no sorrow when he left. 

I liked him. tor he was very pleasant and 
atYable; but did I love him well enough to 
take him for iny husband ? 

There was no answer to this, 


no teeling 


_ of joyful elation, no desire to see him ; and 


I felt that if he came and told ine te-morrow 
that he was going away for ten years I 
should say good-bye without a pang. 

But then, I thought, would it be possible 
for me to ever feel again as I had felt about 
Ned? 

Would the flower that had once blossom- 
ed and faded ever blossom again ? 

And my heart seem to say, No! 

It was an unhappy position for me, for I 
knew that by accepting Mark Stacey as iny 
future husband I should be giving great 
pleasure to those at home; and yet how 
could 1, when it would be like proving 
false to ny first love? 

Then, like adark cloud, lowering with 
had come 
hundreds of times, that he of whoin I 
dreamed had never cared tor me, and that I 
should never see him again. 

It was no imagination—there was a shad- 
ow falling athwart me, and starting to iny 


feet, I found bow true had been iy sister’s | 


words, tor there was Mark Stacey, standing 
siniling down upon ine. 

“Why, Tmust have startled you!” he 
cried, catching at my hand, 
eagerly into my half-averted face—-‘pray 
forgive me; it was very 
ineant it merely as a surprise, and, Miss 
Anson—Jenny—dear Jenny, I saw you sit- 
ting there so thoughtfully, and in my _ fool- 
ish vanity I hoped that you might have 
been thinking of me, You are not angry 
with me?” 

*No—oh, no,” I said, hastily. 

“Pray take your seat again,” 
eagerly. 

Then Linechanically resumed my plaice, 
and half turned imy head to where little Vi 
was still busy sorting her flowers. 

Iie seemed to hesitate then; but directly 


he said 


after, he had seated himself beside me upon | 


the fallen trank, caught my hand in his, 
and was talking earnestly and fast. 
*L have waited hoping all these months,” 


piness could be none: but you will tell me, 
Jenuy, dear Jenny, that LT may hope. You 
know, you must Know, Llove you; that I 
would give the world to call you mine; 
that, no matter what changes might take 
place, you would always have my love; 
that I should be yours, and yours alone. 
But you do not speak, you do not even give 
ine 4 look,”’ he exclaimed passionately,after 
he had been going on for some time in this 
strain. 

“Have | given you offence by wy Leing 
premature? Good heavens, you are crying! 
What have I done?” 

I could not have told 


mV liew ODN 


had set 


’ 
les beat 


him; for he 
i. and ny té¢ inn} 
. 


eeling that J 


rt the 
& bil 


s l was mad past 
But the ; ind at 
last I rose hastily, but only for him to catch 
both ny handsin his. =~ 

“You are not angry with me, Jenny?” 
he said. ¥ 


iit AiG) Ltt S 
memories woul DACK ; 


| ishook my head, 








and gazing | 


thoughtless. I | 


| comes every day to see 
| pitechin; for she hates trains, and 


, day. 


| climbed up the 
| Gummer. 


whisper. ? 

He tried to take mé in his arms; but I 
shrank away froin him with such a feelin 
of dread, that he retrained, and only ouieol 

bands to bis lips. 
"The next minute we were walking quiet- 
ly back to the farm, where Kate was in 
high glee, her eyes Gantng with mischiev- 
ous light as she caught Vi in ber arms. 

~ did they talk about, pet?’’ she 
said, looking from one to the other, and 
evidently reading satistaction in Mark 
Stacey’s face; for she gave me a delighted 
look as I inade for the door. 

But she ran after me, with the child in 
arins, to send ine sobbipg up to ny room— 
though I hid it from her—as she then whis- 

red— 
ee You dear, good darling! Frank will be 


so pleased !”’ 
ine his hand, he would have tried to un- 
screw it; for that man would do any. 
thing for me. 

Isaid something more about my plans at 
breakfast the next morning; and he nodded 
bis head, as he cut himselt wedges of bread 
with the knife he held, and then cut little 
tiny dabs of butter and put on thei, press- 
ing each down so that it expanded on his 


CHAPTER IV. 
PERILS OF THE RAIL. 
BELIEVE if I had asked Beil to give 


| bread, which was his way of buttering it. 


He was rather a demonstrative man over 
his breakfast, and it used to annoy me at 
first: but I soon got used to the good honest 
fellow. 

Hie always poured all his coffee out into 
his saucer, and then held it to his mouth, 
where it disappeared with a loud noise that 


| was not pleasant to the hearer, till he took 


into consideration how thoroughly the man 
seemed to enjoy it. 

Mrs. Bell made no further objection ; she 
only said she hoped that matters might 
turn out as well as [seemed tw hope, and 
we shook hands on it. 

“It will be a good thing to try, 
events,’’ I said. 

“He is quite right, missus,’ said Bell. 
“Butif she advises you not, John Black, 
don’t you do it.”’ 

“JT wish she would advise you to bea lit- 
tle more careful, Master Bell,’’ I said, 
“about leaping before the trains as you do, 
He's getting careless.”’ 

“Oh, no, I aint,’’ he said. 

“There, don’t look at me like that, mis- 
sus,’’ he cried as his wife glanced at his 
empty sleeve. 

“There I'll be as careful and exact forthe 
future as can be.”’ 

We started off for the station directly 
after, and the firstthing Bell did was to pic 
up his shining namesake, wedge it between 
his knees, and have a good polish with his 
rotten-stone and oil. 

“Ah, he said, rather grumpily, as I 
stood looking on—**you needn't have been 
so ready to say what you did to the mis- 
sus."’ 

“What, about your running risks before 
the trains? 

“Well, it was true enough—you are hor- 
ribly careless." 

“So would yeu be if you were always 
knocking about among ’em,"’ said Bell. 

“Why often and often I don’t hear the 
fast trains a-comin’ through, and they come 


at all 


| With arush by,one seems to get deat to ’em. 


I often wonder you don’t meet with an acci- 
dent.” 


“There, that'll do,’’ I said, with a shud- 


| der. 


“By jingo! whata smash there'd be if 
you turned the inid-way Beamish on to the 
Talleyford. 

“Why, John Black, if you turned one 


|o' thein there handles wrong—only the 


leastest bit in the world—theim 
‘d cut one another to pieces.”’ 
“That's quite enough,” I said, turning 
away, to walk down the platforinand back; 
but no sooner was I abreast of Bell than he 
began again, as he shifted the bell, and 
made it give a sharp jangle. 
“They dosay as that there 
these 


two trains 


Miss Lint 
two trains 
is sure 
that one day or another there'll be a horrid 
accident.”’ 

“Old women’s tales,’’ I growled. 

“Mebbe,” said Bell, sententiously, “but 
she’s wild agen the companies. You know 
they wanted some of her land when the line 
was made, and she said they shouldn’t have 
it; but of course she had to give in by Act 
0° Parliament, and now she wants to be re- 


' , Yenged on the company by seeing an acci- 
he said, ‘hardly daring to expect such hap- | 


dent. 

“One she says is sure to happen some 
I'd be careful if+ I was you, John 
Black ; for it is a dangerous way, them two 
trains running so nigh to one another.” 

“Contound you, hold your tongue!” I 

said, savagely, for he set my netves all 
ajar, 
_ I didn’t believe what he said; but the 
idea of that old lady coming and sitting 
there in her carriage, day after day, on pur- 
pose to see me inake a mistake some time 
or another with the points was so horrible, 
that I feltas it I should hate the sight of 
her for ever after. 

I went away, leaving the croaker polish- 
ing away at his bell, and smiling atit; and 

produced 


An! ( intenance he 


° 


a clean ible spoon 


A = n that tnen Vou il BOO 
Soinething of the kind of phy siognomy 
that I eaughta glimpse of as 1 glanced over 
Bell s shoulder. 

I teit all ajar as I went to iny box, and 


ladder to relieve James 
It wasnot quite my time, for there was 




















the Talleyford fast train to come; and when Then, even thoughts of him, and her own 


be had turned that offontoabranch, he 
would give up tw me, and I was on till 
twelve o'clock that night. 

As I got to the top of the ladder, I saw 
that there Was a inir 
Tallevford Wo pass. 


neral waiting for the | 


| erous ice, she had sprained her ankle and 
Quite by habit, too, I looked along the 


line to see that the signals stood at all right; | 


while a faint clang in the distance told me 
that Abel had pat down his bell, and was 
going to stand on the platform with his 
flay; for there in the distance v as the white 
steam of the train, and it came rattling 
along at a fine rate. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A New Year’s Gift. 


BY W. H. C. 











r HE last day of tho old year, with a 
piercingly cold wind, anda blue sky 
mottled with grey cloudlets,and when- 

ever a drop of water fell a slippery spot on 

the sidewalk. 

Sixth Avenue was in almost in gala attire 
wind and cold notwithstanding, the crowds 
of shoppers thronged the stores and pur- 
chased from the stock of holiday goods. 

In the great establishment of Rolfe and 
Son, the sales-ladies were kept busy as 
bees, and little Eminie Horton, 0+ sean 
had found her time very particularly occu- 
pied in waiting upon one of the most aristo- 
cratic and elegantly-dressed ladiesshe had 
seven in along while. 

But she had gone at last, with her parcel 
of expensive lace and luscious ribbons,and 
Kimmie saw her get in the carriage, waiting 
at the door and drive off—one cf fortune’s 
fuvorites in the widest sense of the word, 
for she was young and fresh, and fair and 
lovely as a flower. 

“That's Miss Payne—Miss Bessie Payne,”’ 
Amy Fleming volunteered, seeing Em- 
inie’s admiring glance follow her cus- 
tomer, 

“Didn't you know who it was? 

“Bless me, why I thought everybedy in 
the store knew Miss Payne. 

“She's engaged to Mr. Frank Rolfe—to 
be married in the church to-morrow “ight 
—it's a wonder she’d be seen out, isn’t 
it ?’’ 

For one littlesecond all the great busy 
room with its subdued noise seeined to tade 
away into some far-off space, the next Em- 
mie heard acrisp voices ask for ‘Cardinal 
sashing, please,’? and she brought herself 
back to everyday life again, and no one 
knew what it meant—that pale, hushed 
look on her sweet young face, that dumb, 
haunting shadow in her sott blue eyes. 

No one but herself, and not until it was 
the hour for supper, and Emmie had _ time 
to let herself think, did she dare face it— 
Frank Rolfe engaged tu be married to this 
beautiful, rich young creature, and—and he 
had for a long blessed year been trying, by 
every attention and devotion, to win her 
love—her love, little Emmie Horton, one 
- the shop-girl’s in Rolfe and Son’s ein- 
ploy, 

She had not been unmaidenly in yielding 
Ler love to him. 

Eminie’s pure heart and conscience as- 
sured her of that, and Mr. Rolfe had _ per- 
sistently, but delicately sought her, and 
honored her upon all cecasions, when, by 
so doing, he would not make heran object 
of gossip among her companions. 

He had been so seemingly in earnest. 

Emmie remembered his grave, quiet 
courtesy, his delicate, gentlemanly devo- 
tion, with a shiver of deathly pain and hu- 
tiiliation, for after all, she hat only been 
his amusement, and he intended all the 
While to marry Miss Bessie Payne the 
heiress. 

Poor little girl! 

It was not her first experience of the hol- 
lowness of what the world calls friendship, 
tor when fortune had deserted her, and her 
paralytic father had descended from afflue- 
ence and position, in another city, to’ com- 
parative poverty here in great, busy, ind:f- 
ferent New York, Emmie had tasted her 
lirst cup of painful experience, when sum- 
iner friends had flown away; but this, this 
detection of Frank Rolte’s, this cruel, heart- 
less treatinent of her, was a thousandfoid 
worse, for it laid in ruinsthe sweetest, fair- 
est part of her woman's life—her hope, her 
faith, hertrust, her—love. 

All the rest of that hurried, busy even- 
ing Eminie kent steadily to her work, her 
sweet face pale and sad, her heart beating 
in dull, heavy throbs that felt like soft 
haminersin her temples, for, no matter 
how one craves rest from aching anguish 





ot soul, daily work inust go on,when one’s 
‘(laily bread depends upon it. 

And to-morrow was New Year’s Day! 

Eine had counted so upon it, and it 
was Frank Rolfe’s wedding-day. 

Ah! the unutterable agony that was 
wctual physical pain as she triea to realize 
it. 

Once one of the girls, seeing her pale 
and quiet, Ennmie was asked by her what 
the matter was, and Emmie told her she 
was a little tired; ah! tired of everything 
—tired of living—and only seventeen ! 

Business kept the girls lave that night, it 
was eleven o’clock when Emmie and Ainy 


Fleming puton their heavy ulsters and 
hats, and inittens, and said good night at 
rner, where they separated—a 

iustering night N a " 
e4inst which the thickest garments seemed 
protection, and Eimimie walked along, 
reasting the wind as well as she could, 


thinking of Frank Rolte and the glance she 
had given him in passing the cashier’s desk 
where, grave, handsome, geutle:nanly, he 
was lookin ver the accounts — Bessie 


Cc 
Payne's husband-clect 





heart-sorrow were sudden! 
she slipped, staggered, caught herself, and 
then fell close by the corner of a street 
where a dark, gloomy, public building stood 
—and realized that, in falling on the treach- 


dispersed as 


was faint with pain and terror—with terror 
at the sound of a man’s voice, rough yet 
hushed, cruel and curt—just around the 
angle of the building, into whose door she 
had crept. 

“I thought I heard somebody. 

“Didn't you ?”’ 

“Yes, but it wasn’t him; he hasn’t come 
along yet. 

“It was a woman. 

“IT saw her turn off at the corner.” 

“There isn’t any doubt but what he will 
take the diamonds with him, I sup ? If 
he should have changed his mind it will 
be a bad job for us.’ 


“He'll take them, you may be sure. 


“I heard him tell Joe so inyself. 
“Said he. 
“Just send the paroor up to Rolfe and 


Son’s some time before six o’clock,and I’! 
take them to Miss—Miss’’—I forget the 
name ‘“inyself.’’ 

‘‘But maybe he won’t go this way.”’ 

‘*Maybe he always do then.” 

“If he shows fight——” 

“Tf he do, I'll show him, 

“Got your slung-shot handy,'haven’t, you 
Bob? y 5 y». 1’ 

“Golly, but it’s a freezer to-night !’’ 

And little Emmie Horton heard every 
syllable of it, and comprehended at once 
that they were lying in wait to rob—per- 
haps kill—Frank Rolfe as he was taking 
home the diamonds for his gift to his 
bride, 


And ne was ge aE omen ina minute 
perhaps not quite so soon, but certainly 
coming that way—with the precious jewels 
in his posseesion. 

He must not come—she must somehow 
save hiin,somehow warn hiin, forall he had 
broken her heart, ruined her fair young life 
and, dizzy with terror, pale and anguished 
with acute Ly ane in, this brave, grand 
little yirl got herself along somehow,crawl- 
ing, dragging herself by area railing, hop- 

ing on her well foot, through the almost 
interminable seven blocks back to the 
store, where the lights were still burning, 
and where, as she dragged herself in, by 
the aid of counters and stools, Frank Rolfe 
and his father—a courtely, handsoine,grey- 
headed gentleinan—could not conceal their 
astonishment and dismay at sight of her— 
pale, excited, evidently suffering, as she 
told her story in eager, yet coherent words, 
and then—sank in a deep dead faint on the 
office floor. 

“The splendid little creature! 


“Frank, this is what I call true heroisin. 
Ring forthe keeper’s wife to come—there, 
litt her gently, and we will lay her on the 
sofa—poor, brave, grand little girl! She has 
saved your life, Frank.” 

And as he stood looking at her, pale asa 
snowdrop, curious thoughts were in Frank 
Rolfe’s mind, 

The keeper’s wife came, and a hack was 
telephoned for,and while Emmie was being 
conveyed home, her foot and ankle as com- 
fortable as possible, there was a telephonic 
consulation between police heat-quarters 
and Rolfe and Son's counting-room, and— 
in a half-hour more, as Frank Rolfe walked 
past the corner, revolver ready, a couple of 
policemen who had approached the spot by 
another route, sprang upon the men and 
arrested them in the very act of attack. 

The next day was New Year’s—bright, 
calin, with diminished tempefature, and 
full of rare promise and beauty, only this 
womanly, brave little Emmie of mine was 
not brave and heroic, but silently erying as 
she lay on the crimson carpet lounge in her 
room, trying notto think and yet never 
thinking of anything else than—to-day was 
Frank Rolte’s wedding-day, and that never 
more was there any hope,or joy, or love for 
her. 

And then some one knocked at the door, 
and Rolfe and Son and Miss Bessie Payne 
came in, anda great lovely flush spread 
over Eininie’s tace as she greeted thein,and 
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assent in her eyes and kissed her lovely 
happy mouth. 
nd when the wedding guests went in 
rapturesover Mrs. Frank Kolfe senior’s | 
diamonds, they were told it was the gift of | 
Mrs. Frank Holfe junior—a royal bridal 
gift, a New Year's gift of price and value 
untold, but by those who knew the story. 


-_-_  —-P- @« <—-— — 


JAPANESE FotK Lorge.—To avoid bad 


acters are written on a slip of paper, which 
is placed under the pillow. ‘lhese may be 
translated, ‘*Tapir, come eat,” there being 
an old story about atapir eating a night 
mare. If the dew on the grass be gathered 
on the first day of the fifth month it will 
cure sores on the feet. If a traveler before 
commencing a journey writes the character 
shin (red) on the palm of his left hand and 
licks it off he will be preserved from 
harm. A pieceof paper bearing the in- 
pression of a black hand is employed to 
ward off an attack of sinall-pox. <A_ piece 
of red paper with three of the characters 
for “horse” serves a similar purpose. A 
rice spoon is also used. Garlicishung up 
to protect sufferers from chills and colds, 
The poorest will not wear cast-off sandals, 
“fearing two step into another's shoes,”’ 
Signs for luck are seen everywhere, and 
when a girl begins to play on the three- 
stringed guitar she touches her wrist with 
her lips for luck. Twins of opposite sex 
were often wedded to preclude the neces- 
sity of acruel separation. The dead are 
placed with head lying to the north, no 


dreains or a nightinare soinv Chinese char- | 





one who desires to survive until morning 
should rest in this posture. ‘To spill the 
medicine isa sign of recovery. A woman 
stepping over an edged tool, sword, razor, 
or knife spoils the edge and temper. To 
bite the tongue indicates that the tood is be- | 
gruged. A bean dropped into the well for | 
each day ajourney is supposed to last will | 
reserve the traveler's feet from foot-sores. 
Ihe gridiron used for broiling fish is held 
above the head and thrice turned as a | 


charm to prevent the fish from adhering to 
the inetal. Good luck at lotteries is thought 
to be obtained by the possession of the tups 
of the laths from graves, or the puinice- 
stone employed at the public baths for 
rubbing down the borny parts of the feet. 
Some women are liable, when sound asleep 
and dreaming, to have their head leave the 
body, still sluinbering, and roain about,the 
head only attached to the body by an al- 
most imperceptible film. It is dangerous 
to arouse thei till the head returns to its 
original position. 
————_- © 

THE QUAKER'S HIAtT.—The first occasion 
when it came — into trouble was in 
the year 1656, before no less a personage 
than Chief Justice Glynn, in connection 
with which a writer in the Saturday Review 
quotes the following, partly in Fox's own 
words: ‘When we were brought into the 
court we stood a pretty while with our hats 
on, and all was quiet ; and I was moved to 
say, ‘Peace be amongst you.”’"— “Why do 
you not put off your hats?” said the judge 
tous. Wesaid nothing. “Put off your 
hats,’’ said the judge again, Still we said 
nothing. Then said the judge, “The court 
commands you to put off your  hats.”’ 
George Fox then asked for some seriptural 
instance of any magistrate commanding | 
prisoners to put off their hats. He next 
asked to be shown, “either written or print- 
ed, any law of England that did command 
such athing.’’ Then the judge grew very 
angry, and said, “I do not carry my law- 
books on any back,’’—But,” said Fox, 
“tell ine where it is printed in any statute- 
book, that I may read it.’ The chief jus- 
tice cried out, **Prevaricator !" and ordered 
the Quakers to be taken away. When they 
were brought before him again, the chief 
justice asked whether hats are mentioned 
at all in the Bible? “Yes,” said the Quaker, 
“in the third of Daniel, where thou inayest 
read that the three children were cast into 
the fiery furnace by Nebuchadnezzar’s eom- 
mand, with their coats,their hose, and their 
hatson.’’ Herewas a proof that even a 
heathen king allowed inen to wear hats in 
his presence, “This plain instance stopped 
him,’ say Fox, ‘so he cried again, “lake 
them away, jailor.’”’ Accordingly,we were 
taken away and thrust in among thieves, 
where we were kept a great while.’ ’’ Fox's 








when Miss Payne knelt down beside the 
lounge and kissed her. 

“You are a little heroine, iny dear,"’ she 
said sweetly. 

“And I have coine to bring you the re- | 
ward for your splendid courage. | 

“You know I ain to be married to-night | 
Mr. Rolfe? 

“Yes? 

“Well, you are to let us take you hoine | 


with me, Kmmie—never mind your foot— | 
and, dear, I know all about how much | 
Frank loves you—alinost as well as his fa- 
ther, ny Frank, loves me. 

“And—l’rank, you tell her the rest of the 
conspiracy, will you?” 

And she stepped back, taking Mr. Rolie | 
with her, white Frank leaned affectionately 
over the hushed, awed face upturned to 
his. 

“IT wantadouble wedding to-night, my 
dear— Bessie and my father, and youand I, 
Emunie. 

“T have never asked you to be iny_ wife, 
dear, but you 1nust have known I ineant it 
to be so, and I want you now, right away. 
The carriage will take youto Bessie’s, and 


4 i nave a 


Andthen Emmie knew that tl 
Year had indeed brought the sweetest of 
huiman gifts to her,and she closed her 
sweet eyes in a silent rapturous thanksgiv- 
ing before she answered him— 

“Ob Frank !”’ 


But it was enough for him; he read the | it is used. 


| showing 


| The pressure of the atmosphere 


last declaration on the subject of the hat 
was madein 1677. “The very Turks,” he 
savs, “mock at the Christiansin their pro- 
verb, sayin,, “The Christians spend much 
of their time in putting off their hats and 
their bare necks to one an- 
other.” ”’ 
———_ « 

BiG Nos#s.—Napoleon was not the first 
verson to declare # preference for imen with 
sig noses. A century before his birth, an 
old author,in response to his own questions 


pronounced “the biggest nose the best 
nose,’ instancing the case of the Roman 
euperors, Nuina’s nose was half a foot 


long,and earned for hit the honorable sure 
name of Pormpilfus,  Aceording to Plut- 
arch, Lycurgus and Solon ran to the nose, 
and so did all the Rotnan kings, excepting 


Tarquinus, and he was dethroned. Hoin- 
er’s nose was seven inches long. A French 
writer says, ‘*‘Larve noses are held in honor 
everywhere inthe world, Except among 
the Chinese and the Tartars 

ie ” cael 
about all 
of the rim near the opening tack to ex 
tract the former contents, andthen fill the 
can with waterand invert over a saucer. 


“ ill pre 
vent the water from flowing out faster than 


' tracted inultitude pressing on 


j were. 


— Bric-a-Brac. 


Cuinest Dress.—The ordinary China 
man wears cotton all the year round. A 
complete sult costs about one dollar anda 
half, and lasts for six months. 


Risky SHAVING.—Neibubr, the historian 
of Rome, frequently shaved while walking 
upand down the room,and would even 
talk during this dangerous operation, 


Lvuz.—This is the name given by the old 
Jewish Rabbins to an imaginary .ittle bone 
which they believed to exist at the base of 
the spinal column, and to be incapable of 
destruction. ‘To its everliving power, ter- 
mented bya flood of dew from heaven, 
they ascribed the resurrection of the dead. 


SHARK JEWELRY.—Industrial art now 
einploys the skins of certain sharks for 
sleeve buttons and the Iike—these, when 
dried and polished, almost equalling the 
choicest stones, and greatly resembling the 
fossil coral porites. The vertebrae of the 
shark are always in demand tor canes. The 
opening filled with marrow during life is 
for this purpose fitted with asteel or iron 
rod, the side openings are filled with moth. 
er-of-pearl, and, when polished, the cane is 
decidedly ornamental. 

“IT Serve.’’—Ich Dien, in English “? 
serve," isthe motto under the pluie of om 
trich feathers found in the helinet of the 
King of Boheinia after he was 
slain at the battle of Cressy, at which he 
served asa volunteer inthe French ariny, 
26 Aug., U6. Edward the Black Price, In 
respect to his father, Edward III., who 
commanded that day, though the prince 
won the battle,adopted the motto,which bas 
since been worn with the feathers by the 
Princess of Wales, the heirs to the Crown 
of England. 

Tuk Montis.—It was a belief among the 
Poles that each month of the year was 
under the influence of a precious stone. 
Thus: January was represented by a gar- 
net, emblem of constancy and fidelity; 
February, the amethyst, sincerity; March, 
bloodstone, courage, and presence of mind; 
April diamond, innocence; May, emerald, 
success fn love; June, agate, health, and 
long life; July, cornelian,contented mind; 
August, sardonyx, conjugal felicity; Sep- 
tember,chrysollte, antidote against madness; 
October, the opal, hope; November, topaz, 
fidelity ; and December, turquoise, These 
several stones were set in rings and other 
trickets, as presents, 

RoMAN SoLpIERY.—Among the ancient 
Romans, the soldiery were well cared for, 





| From the time of the Punic wars the Ro- 


nan republic provided that well instructed 
physicians should accompany its troops, 
and members of the pectin, mee le Mos stall 
took a respectable place in the military 
ranks. The great reformer of the army, 
however in this reapect, was the Emperor 
Augustus. “He was the first to introduce 
forinal hospitals quite in the modern fash- 
ion.”’ There were prescribed rules issued 
by the surgeons to their subordinates for 
“the binding of lance wounds,’'and forthe 
drawing out of arrows.’’ A Roman legion 
had its regular ‘‘sick-bearers’’ and a ‘*book- 
keoper,’’ who attended to the distribution of 
materials for the hospital. 

Cnurcn Prews.—In the early days of 
Anglo-Saxon and some of the Norman 
churches, a sinall stone bench running 
round the interior ot the church, except the 
east side, was the only sitting accomimoda- 
tion for the visitors. In 1510 the people are 
represented as sitting on the ground or 
standing. <A little later the people intro- 
duced low, three legged stools promis- 
cuously over the church, Soon after the 
Norinan Conquest wooden seats were in- 
troduced, In 1587 a degree was issued in 
reyard to the wrangling for seats, so com- 
mon, that none should call any seat in 
church hisown except noblemen or patrons 
each entering and holding the one he first 
found, brow 150 to 1540 seats were more 
appropriated, In 1005 galleries were intro- 
duced, and as early a8 1614 pews were ar- 
ranged to afford comtort by being balzed or 
cushioned, while while the sides around 
were 8 high as to hide the occu pants—s 
device of the Puritans to avoid being seen 
by the officers, who reported those who 
did not stand when the iyannie of Jesus was 
mentioned, 

A Tenkninie Mistake.—The conflagra- 
tion of the seatfolds intended for tireworks 
for the celebration of the tnarriage of Louis 
XVI is generally known. Amidstthe dis- 
every side, 
trampled under the horses’ feet, precipitated 
into the ditches of the Rue Royal and the 
square, Was a young Inan, with a girl with 
ea he wasin love. She was beautiful; 
their attachinent had lasted several years; 
wecuniary causes had delayed their union; 
but the following day they were to be imar- 
ried. Foralony time the lover protected 
his betrothed, keeping her behind hitn, 
covering her with hisown person, sustained 
her strength and courage. sSutthe tumult 
the cries, the terror, and peril, every mo 
ment increased. “IT am: sinking,’ she said; 


“my wtrenyth fails I can vo no further.’ 
“There is veta way! cried the lover, in 
despair; “yweton my shoulders.”” He feels 
that his ads bas [ere j iow ed aracd Clas 
2 aAY ny hier A i ~ 

if “4 7 
cious burthen, faltering exhausted, fatigued 
to death, but lutoxicated with joy, he turns 
round; it was a different person ‘_another, 


Dore ol 


active, had taken advantage his 
recotmninendation ; aud Lis dear one was pe 






















































































































































































MY GIFT. 
BY SYLVIA A. MOSS. 


Yes, keep the violets that I gave— 
My pledge of friendship they, 

And thatisall. You have no power 
To win my heart away. 

There's many a one who will bestow, 
The selfish love you seek, 

Deign for your sake alone to lire— 
ConOiding true and meek. 


It will not please me though to think, 
When years have pass'd away, 

That you have kept the little gif 
I gave you yesterday. 

To know that once you valued mine 
All other gifts above, 

And that my friendship was to you, 
More than another's love. 


TIFF. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 
‘‘ROSE OF THE WORLD,”’ ETC., 
ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XVI.—[CONTINVED.] 


Ii, Ninon, not really?’’ 
( ) **Yes—really and truly. 
‘*But what does it inatter ? 

IT was sick of London. 

“| wet sick of every place, vou know. 

“But, at any rate,in Marybridge you and 
I are together, and we must go on with our 
lessons at home, I suppose, though’'— 
laughing and sighing—‘‘we don’t seein to 
Inake much progress, you as pupil, or I as 
iistress,”’ 

“It is my fault, 
tently. 

“T would rather talk to you than study 
German. 

“And then mother 
noise of the piano. 

‘“}fowever, we can but try again !"’ 

Both the girls broke into a laugh over 
the irrepressiple hopefulness of this 
speech, 

“Dear little 
tondly. 

“It is so good to be back with you again, 
dear! 

“And the village looks nice and clean 
and sleepy. 

“T believe I like Marybridge better than 
London, after all.”’ 

“For a day,” declared Titf ruefully,shak- 
ing her red head. 

“Nothing of much importance has oc- 
curred, 1 presume, during iny absence ?” 
said her sister. 

“No. 

“Brian Beaufoy has not come. 

“T don’t believe he ever will. 

“But the Miss Paliners have got new 


” 


declared Tiffany peni- 


does not like the 


Tiff!’ said Ninon again 


pink bonnets, and mother has been out to | 


tea twice.”’ 

‘“Marybridye is becoming dissipated,’'de- 
clared Ninon gravely. 

They were walking through the twilight 
streets now ; they could see a light in the 
distant window of Laurel Lodge, which 
stood on the outskirts of the village. 

Hardly a soul was abroad. 

The girl remembered that at that hour 
the evening before, she had been dressing 
for dinner and fastening on her shoulder 
the white roses that Sir Robert Davenant 
had sent her. 

If he could see her now ! 

It he could see the prim vulgarity of the 
little cottage in which her life was hence- 
forth to be spent! 

For a moment her courage did fail her as 
she stood with Tiffany at the door, waiting 
until it should be opened to them. 

A mad desire seized her to rush away, to 
go back to Katherine, and say that she had 
repented of her folly, that she would give 
up Dick and marry Sir Robert; but then 
Tiftany’s hand stole inside her arm as they 
stood together, and Ninon turned suddenly 
and kissed her on the cheek. 

“If only she would not say anything to- 
night !"' she said, with an hysterical laugh. 

“T am tired. 


“— don’t feel as if I could stand very 


much. 
“Hush 
“Here comes Sarab to the door.”’ 
The little hall was dark. 


Miss Masserene siniled a hurried acknow- 
ledyeiment of the house:naid’s welcome,and 
went upstairs at once to her room, followed 


by Tiffany. 


“We have escaped for the present, at any 
rate,"’ she said, with a dreary laugh, as she 


took off her things. 


There was no candle and no inatches in 


the room. 
The dusk was closing in fast. 


The girls sat down side by side on the bed 
and listened, expecting every moment to 
hear Mrs. Masserene’s step on the stairs 


and her angry knock at the door. 


But not a sound brake the solemn still- 


ness of the house, 


And Ninon, who had been too much ex- 
cited all day to eat, was beginning to feel 


faint from bunyger. 
**Tittl, Suppose you go 
noitre,’’ she said uneasily 


Perhaps she is 


down 


waiting for me 
iown and expla and I real cannot un 
til I 
eal. 

riffany 
and then 
frightened. 

‘*Mother is out,’’ she said. 


bave had a cup Ol lea and sor lng lu 


some few 
looking 


absent 
returned, 


was 
she 


“And—and Sarah says that you cannot 
have any tea or anything to eat, as mother | 
locked up everything, and did not say that 

, ; 7 


WP Le 
ta 


and recon- | 


to come 


minutes ; 
rather | 


Ninon broke into a wretched laugh. 

“This is worse than Avranches,”’ 
said. 

“I am evidently in such deep disgrace 
that only starvation is considered a sufli- 
cient punishment. 

**Don't ery, child !'’"—as little Tiff burst 
into a sudden passion of tears. 

“We will go down and see what Sarah 
has to say. 

“Tiff, iny own little Tiff, don't cry ; are 
we not together again,and isn’t that enough 
for me ?"’ 

She dried the child’s eyes tenderly, and 
tried to make her laugh at the situation. 


she 


thing. 

**W hat does it matter, dear ?”’ 

But Sarah declared, embarrassed,that she 
had been torbidden to leave the house, on 
pain of instant disinissal. 

“If [had known,”’ declared Ninon laugh- 
ing, “I would have saved up some of my 
last night's supper, or of aunt Dorothy's 
luncheon to-day. 

‘However, it can't be helped.” 

“I will go to the village,"’ said Tiffany, 
rubbing her red eyes; but Sarah eagerly 
interposed. 

“If you please, Miss Ninon,’ 
“don't let Miss Tiffany do that. 

“T don’t mean to tell tales; but it was 
against iny inistress’s orders that Miss Tiff- 
any went to the station to meet you.”’ 

Tift!" 


’ 


be locked up all day tomorrow on bread 
and water. 

“I told mother I should yo, and, of 
course, Sarah must tell tne truth when she 


| is asked. 


**But you, my pretty sweet Ninon, not to 
have even the bread and water—oh, it is 
cruel, cruel !”’ 

The child burst into another passion of 


clumsy consolation ; and Miss Masserene, 


trol. 
“Come, Tiff,’’ she said at last; ‘it is too 


shops are all shut. 

“T am not hungry now. 

“IT could not eat, it would choke me. 

“We will go upstairs. 

‘Please, Sarah, give ine acandle.”’ 

But there were no candles to 
either. 

“We will go in the dark then,’’ 
Ninon quietly. 

“ood night to you, Sarah.”’ 

And the sisters went upstairs together. 

‘It is to be war,”’ 
and locked the door; and they felt their 
Way across the room. 

“And she does not know all yet.” 

“When she does !”’ 

Long after Tiffany had sobbed herself to 
sleep, Ninon sat up, faint and chill, in the 
dark. 

She heard her step-tmother come in and 
go to her room; andthen a blank silence 
ell upon the house, 

Far away in the pretty cottage at Barnes, 
Dick Strong was sleeping and dreaming of 
his beautiful sweetheart. 

In London, Sir Robert was at the opera 
perhaps, or a ball. 

Charles St. Leonards was just beginning 
his scene with Lady Blanche, at which she 
looked the night before from Lady In- 
grain’s box, 

Ernest Savage was perhaps kneeling at 
Some other woman's feet. 

All the little world over which she had 
queened it was living its life as gaily in her 
absence as when she had lent it the echarin 
of her beauty. 

And she—she had made a promise which 
she would keep, because a Beaufoy could 


be had 


he go away so happily ? 

At daybreak the girl fell at last intoa 
restless doze, which was) disturbed by 
| dreams, and by the perpetual recurrence of 

Lady Ingratwn’s words to her the night be- 
| fore—This is not the drama; this is only 


| the prologue !"’ 





CHAPTER XVII. 


be a heroine, or if heroines are con- 
scious that they are heroines while their 
story 18 acting itself out ?”’ 
“Very likely not.” 
“Then, for all we know, vou and I may 
be heroines at this present tmnoment ! ; 
“What a thrilling idea!" 
The two girls were trudging wearily 
_along a bare high-road under a hot July 





erless to protect themm—an uninteresting 

road, where hardly a soul was to be met 

but wagoners in smock-frocks, and where 

the reflected heat and clouds of dust were 
extremely trying to the temper. 


Tiffany Masserene was one of those luck- | 


| Jess little bodies who turn crimson under 
| the influence of the heat. 

Ninon, though quite as uncomfortable, 
| probably, as her sister, looked cooler than 
any white flower in her dark-blue cotton 
gown and her hat of coarse dark-blue 
straw. 

“Tt istrue,’’ she wenton, “that nothing 
has yet occurred in our lives of sufficient 
lun portance to warrant us in ef 

‘‘But who knows? 


the be 

It may be going t te & 
noon ! 

“It may ! 
sarcasm. 
|; ‘Well, whg not? 

‘“‘Haven't vou always noticed in story 
| books that it ie on a particularly stupid day 
—usually when it is very sultry, and the 
| heroine is least expecting any change—that 

the young lord is thrown frou. his horse at 


echoed Tiffany, v 


THE SATURDAY 


| is, she always has 


Ss attire she 


“Sarah shall go out and buy us some- | 
- : | and is this a base attempt to get me to read 


“Well,” cried Tiff dismally,‘*I shall only 


weeping,while poor Sarah offered kind but | 


pale and cold, stood struggling for self-con- | 


late for us to go back to the village, and the | 


said 


she said, as she bolted | 





not be dishonorable; but,if Dick had known | 
how inuch it was likely to cost her, would | 


T FFANY,I wonder what it feels like to | 


: | off her hat and walking throug 
| sun,from which their umbrellas were pow- | , 2 = 


j shadows. 


EVENI NG POST. — 


her father’s gate,or the 
telling ber that her rich uncle is coming 
home to adopt her, or she receives an Invl- 
tion to spend a week with an old school- 
fellow at acountry-house, where, poor a» she 
a tresb-nusiin gown to 
wear at dinner on the first evening,in which 
invariably cuts out the 
Vorth-clad maidens whom she meets, and 


captivates the matrimonial prize on the 


spot?” : 

“Merev on us, Ninon,” panted poor Til- 
fany, with a reluctant sinile, as she shifted 
ber umbrella from one hot hand to the 


| other, ‘what a trade! 


“Have you been writing a novel, pray, 


it? 

“Ifso, I warn you that your subterfuge 
is detected. : 

“I decline to do so distinctly and deci- 
sively.” 

“Tiffany, scoff if you wil!l,”’ retorted her 
sister with solemnity, “but it is so warn, 
and I feel so unutterably bored, ere all 
the laws of magazine romance, something 
must be going to happen !"" 

“Very likely the black hen has laid an 


| egg, or Miss Smith has brought home our 
she said, | 


new grenadine gowns: is not that enough 
for one evening, pray ? 

“Though’’—with an adoring glance at her 
sister's charming pale face—‘I really see 
no reason why you should not set up as a 
heroine, Ninon, if you feel ‘so disposed.’ 

“You are certainly quite pretty enough.” 

“You think so?” 

“T do.” 

“Then nothing remains—if you look this 
wav again, Tiffany, you will see that a 
smile of gratified vanity is hovering around 
iny lips—but to decide on what style 7 
shall adopt, after whica I will do my best 
to begin my new career with an effective 
first chapter.” 

“Ob, Ninon,” said Tiffany, growing sud- 
denly earnest, “I wish some one would 
come and take you away again ! 

“It breaks my heart to see you hidden in 
a place like this.”’ 

“With mg dearest little Tiff!’ answered 
Ninon gaily. 

“What nonsense have you got into that 
wise little head of yours now, I should like 
to know ? 

“Tt is the heat, no doubt. 

‘“‘But keep up your courage; in about ten 
minutes more we shall be at the Priory, if 
we don’t faint by the roadside in the nean- 
while, or at the gates. 

“It might be worth while to do so if the 
owner af that desirable country seat were 
at home; but, as Mr. Beaunfoy bappens to 
be still at Vienna, it would be a pity to 
soil our clean cotton gowns on the chance 
of his picking us up !"" 

Tiffany sighed. 

“If Brian Beaufoy would only come 
home and fall in love with you!’ she said 
plaintively. 

“But, you see, Tiff, Mr. Beaufoy is dis- 
porting himself abroad in utter unconscious- 
ness of ny existence, while I—oh, the sar- 
eastn of destiny !—am proceeding to the 
Priory for the unromantic purpose of pick- 
ing his raspberriers and converting them 
into jam !"’ 

“Mother's raspberries !"’ 
stoutly. 

“She pays for them.” 

“Yes; she certainly does pay Mr. Beati- 
foy’s gardener an unimportant sum for the 
run of his garden during his absence, but I 
don't see that that adds imaterially to the 


Tiff 


corrected 


| romance of the situation, little Tith’’ 


Tiffany only shrugged her sturdy shoul- 
ders. 

The day was getting hotter, the dust 
thicker and whiter, the shadows of the 
hedyes sharper at every step. 

The last ten minutes of their long walk 
seemed alimost unendurable. 

But at length they came in sight of the 
park palings, and then of the gates of the 
Priory and their rusty griffins, and caught 
the longed-for glimpse of green boughs and 
flickering shadows beyond the iron bars. 

The lodge-keeper’s wife bobbed a smil- 
ing welcome to the young ladies as she ad- 
pitted them, 

It was known in Marybridge that Mrs. 
Masserene and her daughters, poor as they 
were, were related in some way to the ab- 
sent ‘family,’ and it was besides not easy 
to look at Ninon’s face without suuiling. © 

Ninon smiled back frankly at the bob- 
bing young woman, and then the gate fell 
to behind her and her sister, and they lett 


_ the glare of the high-road forthe dim green 
| twilight of the park. 


“Oh, what a relief!" cried Ninon,pulling 


he long 
luxuriant grass in order to dust her little 
whitey-brown shoes, 

“Tittany, let us lunch on raspberries and 
dine on cherries,and not go hoine till even- 
ing.” 

“Wa must fill the baskets, 
returned Tiffany ruefully, 

“Mother will be much vexed if we do 
not. 

“What can it matter ? 

“We shall have eaten 
want. 

“For my part, 1 would rather 
the fresh fruit, and 
ter.’ 

You think se now,” said 


I suppos>,”’ 


as many as we 


' feast on 
go jJamless in the win- 


her sister sen- 


ar 


“So [ should, you dear little ant ! 
“Tam a born grasshopper, I am 
“But the baskets shali be filled.”’ 
Pall elms and chestnuts are , 

terlacing boughs high abov e 

heads, and checkered the 

ness of the drive with 


hed their in- 
the two young 
afternoon dim- 
flickering lights and 


’ Jian letters arrive | 
ey | through the 





| than in our stuffy 


afraid ! | 


eee eS ee 
ee 


Great roots were thrusting themsel veg 


mossy grass where the 
trunks stood alimost kuee-deep in nacge 
bracken. - y 

Deer were feeding tranquilly on ej 
side of the lordly avenue that led ‘oan 
to the house,as the girls pes along enlies 
the vast arms of the umbrageous oaks, un. 
der the straight dense roofs of the cedars, 
and so across the deserted lawns and daz. 
ziing old eet to the oaken doors 
ot the Priory itself. 

It was a lovely old house that formed 
three sides of a square, and its stained and 
weather-beaten walls were almost covered 
with huge masses of ivy, through which its 
diamond-paned casements booked out sad] 
enough across the duck-weedy fish-ponde 
and neglected pleasaunce that spread before 
them in most picturesque disorder and 
decay. 

There was no one in the echoing house to 
admire the charming romantic desolation 
by which it was surrounded. 

The housekeeper was very inuch of her 
absent master’s mind, and, finding the old 
place rheumatic and dismal, hardly ever 
stirred out of ber snug wainscoted parlor, 
except to receive Miss Masserene. 

Ninon was a very welcome visitor at the 
Priory. 

Good old Mrs. Burney had accorded 
her the privilege of wandering at will 
through the pretty deserted old rooms, of 
borrowing the books in the old-fashioned 
library,and of carrying away as many flow- 
ers as she cared to gather. 

Sometimes, when the girl was alone—the 
old dame could never bring herself to be 
morathan civilly stiff and stately to poor 
Tiff—Mrs. Burney would accompany her 
on her rainbles through the echoing cham- 
bers and corridors, and tell her all manner 
of old storiesand traditions about the Beau- 
foy family, and the pictures of thetn that 
hung upon the wall. 

There was one of these to which Miss 
Masserene bore a very striking resem- 
blance. 

It was no wonder, old Mrs. Burney de 
clared. 

Everyone knew that she had some of the 
Beaufoy blood in her veins, and—with a 
stately curtsey—Miss Masserene would al- 
low her to say that she did the family 
credit. 

And there was another portrait which Ni- 
non could never pass without looking at it 
—the portrait of a sarcastic-looking young 
miman with melancholy brown eyes, an 
dressed in the fashion of the eighteenth 
century. ; 

The melancholy eyes, which had a smile 
in them in spite of their sadness, seemed to 
constrain Ninon’s to meet them when she 
entered the gallery; and yet, when she 
locked up, the young man seemed to be 
gazing past her at the picture which she so 
greatly resembled—the picture of beauti- 
ful Gillian Beaufoy, who had died so 
young, and who hung on the opposite wall 
in her great gold trame. 

She was dressed in white satin, and had 
a large striped carnation in her piled-up 
chestnut hair. 

The young man—Denis Beaufoy—had a 
white rdse inthe lappel of his high rolling 
collar. 

Ninon thought he must have been very 
handsome when he gathered that rose—one 
summer day perhaps in the Priory gardens 
—to put in his coat when he sat for his por- 
trait. 

Did he and Gillian Beaufoy ever stand 
betore the picture in the echoing old gal- 
lery, and were they sweethearts in those 
pleasant bygone days ? 

She was thinkingof her picture—she al- 
ways called the portrait of Colonel Denis 
Beaufoy her picture—now, as she and Tifl- 
any climbed the sun-baked terrace-steps to 
the house, standing empty and voiceless as 
usual ainong its brilliant bewildering pro- 
fusion of midsuminer flowers. 

The afternoon was at its very hottest; 


| windowsand doors were thrown wide open; 


it was so still that not a leat of the bee- 
haunted limes,not a velvet blue-black twig 
ot the magnificeut old cedars on the lawn, 
could be seen to stir against the intense 
blue of the sky ; the scent of innumerable 
sun-warimed roses filled the air. - 

“Let us go in and rest for an hour, 
sighed Ninon, pausing at the bottom o! the 
ager 5 

‘It will be cooler then.” 

Tiffany shook her shrewd little head. 

“Ifyou once get ainong the pictures an 
books, you will not want to leave then. 

Ninon laughed, and put her pretty arms 
about her and kissed her. ; 

It was she who had offered to assist Mrs. 
Masserene by picking the raspberries for 
her. 

Tiffany had warned her dubiously that 
she would find it very hot in the Priory 
gardens, 

“And you will get obo 
said. 

“As for me, a few freckles more 0° 
don’t matter !’’ 

“1t will be cooler under the limes there 
little drawing: room 
home,’’ was Ninon'’s answer. 

‘Picking fruit will bean agreeable change 
froin perpetual embroidery, fut chiles 
in sun-bonnets and short-waisted ie 
in the ends ot whitey-brown tows me 
practicing classical duets and taking ' rear! 
luty-walks along the Marybridg' 

And so it had been settied. 

But, after her long walk, Ninon 
had undergone a change. itent 

‘*Tiff,”’ she said, with acharming penis 
sinile, **you don’t care for the books, #2 
don’t care for the jam. oy are 

“You can come for me when you 

stone 


tired.” 
She went rapidly up the flight of 
steps to the terrace, on sthe sculptured vet 


sunburnt,” 
r tess 


AU. 


inion 
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ustrade of which a china rose was clamber- 
ing and blooming. 

“You don’t mind?" she said, tarnin 
round, an arebed and graceful shape, an 
siniling down on hot little Tiffany be- 
ow. 

“Of course not!’ cried Tiff; and she 
marehed oft tu the kitchen-garden, where 
her baskets were awaiting her. 

Ninon watched her, hesitating for a mo- 
ment; then, with a little shrug of her 
saoulders, she tarned and entered the cool 
inarble-floored hall, where statues glim- 
inered palely against the oaken walls, and 
where, overhead, the stealing sun-beams 
caught at the trophies of spears and helinets 
ind cross-bows that hung dusty and batter- 
vd over them. 

An afternoon hush and stillness had fallen 
upon the house, 

Not a soul was to be seen. 

The blinds were drawn down over the 
open windows, 

From a distant room upstairs came the 
sound of one of the servants’ voices speak. 
ing to a groom or gardener on the terrace 
below. 

The man’s answering laugh and rejoin- 
der reached Miss Masserene from the ter- 
race, and then upon his retreating fuotsteps 
silence followed again. 

Mrs. Burney was doubtless asleep in her 
wainscoted room, or such levity on the part 
of her housemaid would not have passed 
unnoticed, 

Ninon passed noiselessly along the hall, 
ascended a short staircase, and at the end 
of a dim lofty corridor the open windows of 
which looked out on greenness, on wavin; 
tree-tops, and ivy-grown walis, she founc 
herself in the great picture-gallery, with its 
polished floor, and hollow echoes rev erber- 
ating as she walked. 

‘The stately ancestral Beaufoys in their 
goidew frames seemed to look at the beauti- 
ful pale girl as she entered. 

Fierce soldiers of the Commonwealth, 
ecaqaliors in’ breastplate and doublet and 
flowing locks, splendid gentlemen. in pow- 
dered wigs and brocaded court-suits, smil- 
ing beauties in ruff and farthingale, in pow- 
der and patenes, in short-waisted gowns 
and turbans —they all hada strong family 
look, with their clear-cut features and high- 
bred hands, 

“(00d day ladies and gentlemen!”’ said 
the girl aloud. 

Her voice echoed strangely through the 
einply room. 

She went across the gallery to her pic- 
ture. 

The sarcastic smiling mouth, the melan- 
choly brown eyes ot Denis Beaufoy seemed 
to constrain her as usual, and then to look 
away as she approached to beautiful Mis 
tress (iillian with the striped carnation in 
her piled-up hair. 

“She died so young!’ Ninon mused. 

“There is the date of her birth and her 
death in a corner of the frame. 

“From 1723 to 1742—only 
years. 

‘Then she was obliged to go and to leave 
her beauty and the flowersand her lovers 
behind per.”’ 


At one end of the gallery lay the door of 
the state drawing-room; and, passin 
through this and one or two others beyond, 
Ninon arrived at ber favorite resting-place, 
the music-room., 

This rooin was fuil of 
light, in whieh the 
stained windows, 
faintly glimmiered. 

Ninon drew along breath as she sank 
down ina great ebony chair, above the 
earved armorial bearings of which, as well 
asuvove the black-carved . chimnney-piece 
appeared in quaint letters the Beaufoy 
inotto, **Fail Not!’ 

**Now I can live for an houror two,”’ she 
thought, “even though it makes it harder 
than ever to go back to that other hideous 
travesty of existence. 

“Itisa relief, even foran hour, to walk 
aoutin large rooms and corridors, and to 
look at beautiful things, and to have the 
sweet scentof jasinine in one’s nostrils, 
Instead of the sinell of cooking and iron- 
Te tg 

She feltcontentedly that she was safe 
from interruption; aud she liked to be alone 
at such times. 

Kven hittle Tiff's 
Was sufficient to put 
flight. 

She flung down her hat, and standing up. 
walked straight over to a long glassina 
rococo frame froin which the gilding was 
nearly worn away. 

There was light enough to see herself by, 
and it was such atreat to have that enor- 
mous full-length mirror in which to regard 
herself. 

Ninon looked at herself long and steadily, 
and then she broke into a bitter little 
laugh. : 

“I congratulate you, Miss Masserene,” 
she said, sweeping a sarcastic curtesy to the 
lovely image in the old mirror—“] congra- 
tulate you on the utter failure you have 
inade of your life! 

“You might have been Lady Davenant, 
and hada house of your own like this, 
where your tother lived. 

* Youare going to be-—soine day—Heaven 
knows when!—Mrs. Richard Strong, and 


live upon cold mutton forthe rest of your 
days !”’ 


nineteen 


a cool sweet twi- 
polished fléors, old 
and Venetian wwirrors 


beloved presence 
her dreams to 


It was a year since Ninon had come back 
to Marybridge with poor Dick’s ring on her 
finger, and in ber heart—her beart of only 
twenty yeurs—a sickening disgust of ner- 
ao ner iiis ner enyagement, and her 
is } POSSI! | ~ | happiness, 

‘il mat year sie ad he ra ! 4 
i Lady Ingram, whom she believed 


) abroad, nor for any one who night bave 





acted as a link between the dull, monoton- | 


ous, alinost unbearable 
brilliant past. 

Charles St. Leonards, she had read one 
day in a new r, was goneto America 
on a professional tour. 

Sir Robert Davenant had married a plain 
little girl who had come out at the same 
tie as Ninon herself. 

Ernest Savage was writing impassioned 
sonnets in the society papers to some 
one whose eyes were brown, and not 

ue. 

And Dick was still away. 

There were long intervals bet ween his let- 
ters to her. 

But of course, when she had committed 
her supreme act of folly, she had known 
that this inust be so, that all thought of 
inarriage must be out of the question, pro- 
bably for years. 

How could he take his wife with him on 
such long and dangerous journeys? 

How could she have borne roughing 
' Fa he, poor fellow, was oblig to 

0 

No; her engagement was hardly worth 
thinking of, except as a tie that held her 
back from any hope of change. 

It was the ring on her finger, a few let- 
ters, a long and hopeless suspense—and 
nothing more. 

From time to time Mrs. Strong and Mar 
wrote to her with all the old kind- 
ness. 

They had invited her to stay at the cottage 
more than once, 

Ninon was not perinitted to accept even 
this slight hope of escape from the dreari- 
ness that oppressed her. 

Ever since the night of her return to 
Marybridge, her step-mother had displayed 
towards her quite a new harshness, and had 
givenher to understand that, since she 
chose to slight all the opportunities that had 
been — her for establishing herself 
properly in life, she,Mrs. Masserene, would 
trouble her head about her no longer, but 
wage leave her to find a husband for her- 
self. 

Ninon listened, le and haughty, to 
this harangue, and then she explained to 
her step-inother that, incomprehensible as 
ft might appear to her, there were girls in 
the world to whom such a discovery was 
not of paramount importance. 

Mrs. Masserene retorted that she wanted 
none of her fine-lady sneers and diction- 
ary words, and added that she was begin- 
ning to be tired of supporting her in idle- 
ness. 

“The next man that offers,’’ declared 
Gerald Masserene’s widow angrily “if 
he has but enough to keep you, you'll ac- 
cept him, or I will reason 
why! 

“And, if it is Miss Tiffany that stands in 
the way, I will soon settle that. 

“T will send her out as a shop-girl—see if 
I don’t, to teach you to deinean your family 
rs you have been doing, and to fly in the 
face of Providence by setting Lady In- 
gram’s back up, sothat she won’t do any- 
thing more for you!” 

“You will please yourself, of course,’’ 
Ninon had answered icily. 

“But the = that Tiffany goes out asa 
shop-girl I will take a situation asa house- 
maid.” 

“And a good thing too!’ declared Mrs. 
Masserene. 

This was always her final retort. 

But, in spite of her threats, it was plain 
that she did not even yet despair of ob- 
taining social promotion through the imflu- 
ence of her step-daughter’s  beauciful 
face. 

Since the widow's establishment at 
Laurel Lodge, adull litthe house on the 
outskirts of a dull little village, she had 
contrived, by her energetic dissemination 
of the fact of her connection with the Beau- 
foy family, to inspire the tradespeople 
who she alreapy employed with consid- 
erable respect; and she already telt justi- 
fied—the beulogns boarding-house being a 
thingof the past—in looking down with 
civility upon her inimediate neighbors in 
Mary bridge. 

But she had also formed an intimacy with 
oneortwo people who approached more 
nearly to her ideas of the genteel—with the 
surgeon's wife, with the retired brewer, 
who occupied the largest house and was 
quite the most important person for some 
niles around. 

Ninon had atone time suspected, with a 
shudder, that her father’s widow had made 
up her mind tomarry Mr. Melladew, who 
was a widower and without family,and who 
had shown a great many attentions to the 
fainily at Laurel Lodge ; but she had begun 
lately to think, not without uneasy tore- 
bodings of another storm, that Mr. Mel- 
ladew had other views, and that she her- 
self wasthe object of matrimonial atmbi- 
tion. 

Only one evening befote she had received 
an angry lecture from her step-mother on 
her behavior towards the wealthy brewer, 
and had been informed in plain tertns that 
beggars must not be choosers, and that she 
night consider herself lucky to get sucha 
catch, though it vould be well if her high- 
ty-tighty ways did not frighten Mr. Mella- 
dew off. 

“He imay not be equal to the Beaufoy’s,”’ 
declared Mrs. Masserene, with scathing sar- 
casin, “or to your fine Lady Ingratos, who 
treats people as if they were the dirt under 
their feet, though it is well known they are 
over head and ears in debt. 

“Atany rate, he keeys his carriage and 
his six servants, and I warrant I'll have 


he come to this nous 


present and the 


know the 


of 1 ae? ' ré at ' - 


ay M usm 
rene !”’ 


The scene cause back now Ww the 


echt a 


te 


G POST. 


ee 


mind as she stood looking at her beautiful 


— in the glass, 

“My luck again !’’ she said, nodding to 
o pale unsiniling face that nodded n 
at her. 

‘*To be sure, Mr. Melladew is fat and vul- 
gar and fifty-five; but then ‘he keeps his 
carriage and his six servante’—and I can- 
not accept them or bim—it is quite the same 
erry 
“*His carriage and his six servants’ 

“My poor dear old Dick”—with a fant 
sinile she looked down at her ring—‘tyou 
will never know how much you have cost 
ine !"’ 

The bitterest drop in her cup was, after 
all, that she had done poor ifette Tiffany 
more harm than good by her companionship 
this last time. 

Even the desultory studies they had con- 
trived to get through together before she 
had gone to London were now forbidden 
by Mrs. Masserene. 

Tiffany was wanted in the house. 

Since Ninon was lost to allsense of re- 
spect and fainily pride as to prefer living 
on her people at home to being kept by Lady 
Ingram, they would have henceforth to do 
with one servant as they had done in 
Avranches, 

And Tiffany must help in the house- 
work, 

That was all she was fit for. 

As for Ninon, it was evident that, pend- 
ing Mr. Melladew’s proposal, her step- 
mother would not insist upon any measures 
that night interfore with her chance of set- 
tling in life, 

So that it was by stealth only that the gir! 
contrived to lighten the burden on the little 
sister's shoulders. 

But meanwhile Tiff was seventeen, and 
was growing taller and losing her childish 
ugliness. 

‘Yet she was asignorant almost as Sarah 
the housemaid. 

She did nottrouble her curly red head 
much over the fact. 

“I don't think 1 could everlearn things 
out of books,”’ she assured her sister con- 
solingly. 

“T should like to 
play the violin well. 

“T should like to have played in 
like the woman Dick took us to 
London. 

“T don't think I care much about any- 
thing else.”’ 

-“That is what it has all ended in!’’ went 
on Ninon, a8 she still stood immovable be- 
fore the old rococo mirror in the music- 
rooms 

Her thoughts went back to the evening of 
Lady Ingratn’s arrival. 

She had not been surprised. 

When people ardently desire a thing, do 
they not mostly compel it w happen by 
sheer force of will? 

Only few people care enough for anything 
to be able to shape their destiny by such an 
exercise as their determination. 

And Ninon at that tine, as at all tities, 
most ardently desired that her life should 
bring her into contact with interesting peo- 
ple, with beauties and artists and poets and 
inusicians, and that she should be sur- 
rounded by the ease, the refinement, the 
possibilities of passion and effect and the 
unforseen, which wealth, to judge from the 
few novels she had picked up and = secretly 
ruad, so often brought in its train. 

She was perpetually building castles in 
the air, in which love and moonshine and 
fond hearts had much less place than more 
substantial consideration. 

H[earts could not be altogether lett out, of 
course. * 

“Whatis it I want?'she had sometimes 
asked of the Avrancaes chitnney-pots,as she 
stood at her open casement and little 
Tiff was fast asleep in her little bed close 
b 


have been taught to 
public 


hear in 


**Money first of all, because of what it can 
buy—not in the least for its own sake, but 
because it could give Ine a house of my 
own, like those | read aboutin books—a 
house absolutely faultless in every de- 
tail, and furnished sufficiently in = aceord- 
ance with modern art-tenets, yet with a cer- 
tain individuality of its own; pertectly- 
trainéd servant; flowers in profusion ;  car- 
riages ; horses; and dress. 

“Oh, dress above all ! 

“Notas a vulgar tineans of display, but as 
an art—-a fine art, in which I should reign 
supreme iu my world.” 

Ninon drew along breath now, as she 
recalled these old vague dreams, and clasp- 
ed her hands together. 

“Women poorer than you,’ she said, still 
looking straight before ber at the beautiful 
pale face in the inirror, “have achieved 
all this, one with one gift, one 
another. 

“When Christine Nilsson was fiddling at 





girt S| 


a Swedish fair, bare-tooted and hungry, did 
| she dream of tne day when all Paris should 
| hang upon her lips, when the Russian stu- 
| dents should fling themselves beneath her 

feet, that she might walk over their bodies 
| froin the door of the Opera-house to her car- 
riage ? 

“She had her voice, and you’’—the girl 
shook her head in aslow reproach at the 
pale girl in the glass—‘you had your face ; 


and the stage vou could have trod, if you 
had chosen, was the stage of the great 
world. 


“What have you done with you gift?” 

To be a great lady, t live among beauti- 
ful surroundings, to wear exquisite clothes, 
to dance and sing and break hearts, and tw 


always happy other girls besides Nin 
perhaps have “i Vague iongings fLter t 
‘ tnoug!i 
ndden wore careful fr 
selves, or called it by @ prettier name 
She turned from the glass at last, and | 
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went back to her chair,with its quaintly-cut 
motto of Fail Not.” 

“I could bave been good and happy in « 
house like this," she thought, look.ng 
abouther at the beautiful old jasmine- 
scented room, “tree fiom the sound of loud 
voices and vulgar gossip and society of wo- 
men who set one's on edge. 

“There would be troubles even here, as 

le tell one so wisely. 

“Of course; but troubles are easier to 
bear in the midst of flower-scents, and with 
well-bred people round one, and with so 
ae things to soften itand make it endur- 
able. 

hep ey rye is the hardest trouble of 
ome and ¢t is what [| have chosen for 

e. 

“My poor old Dick !"’ 

She put her band into her pocket, and 
took outa letter. 

She had hardly found time yet to read it 
through, and even now her eyes wandered 
listlessly from the closely written pages. 

It was from Dick, enclosed to her by 
Mrs. Strong, seeing that she could not re- 
ceive his letters openly in her step-tnother's 
house, 

When presently the door opened, she 
crushed the letter up in ber hand,and cried 
petulantly: 

“Oh, Tift, how you startled me! 

“I wish you would net open the door 
in that unexpected way." 

“] beg our pardon, Miss Masserene," 
said olc Saveee"s dignified voice. “I had 
no idea there was any one here. 

“And Mr. Beaufoy bas arrived to see the 
house,”’ 


CHAPTER XVIIa. 


TINON stood up hastily, and turned to- 
\ wards the door. 

| . Beside Mrs. Burney's ample figure 
stood a young inman in a fi 
dress—a young man, slender, fair, 


ray traveling- 
sinil. 


ing. 

Fie spoke some words of apology to the 
young lady, whose face he could bardly see 
in the dim jasinine-scented twilight of the 
old music-room, and then carelessly turned 
and took a survey of the apartment. 

Ninon felt her heart begin to beat;but she 
did not know why. 

lt was #0 long since she had seen any one 
from that world to which Mr. Beaufoy so 
uninistakably belonged. 

She was curiously moved by the retine- 
ment of his accent, the fashionable cut ot 
his garinents, his manner of carrying his 
heal and bis hands. 

Mrs. Burney, for ber part, was explain- 
ing, with some haste, Miss Masserene's re- 
lationship to the family; and, as she spoke, 
she crossed to the window nearest to her 
and drew up the blind. 

A stream of suniight poured in, dissipat- 
ing the dusky shadows in which Ninon had 
been sitting, and revealing to the young 
man, who still stood at the door, the sweet 
face at which so few men could look un- 
moved, 

As Ninon advanced a step, acknowledg- 
ing this odd introduction to her cousin, her 
smile, her dazzling eyes, the splendor of 
her ripe beauty, had the same effect upon 


Mr. Beaufoy as they had upon poor Dick 
Strong at the door of the Hotel Poulard. 
The sight of the girl in her blue linen 


gown almost took away his breath. 

Headvanced eagerly, holding out his 
hand and bowing. 

“Can it be possible, really, that we are 
cousins?”’ he said, as Dick too had said be- 
fore him. 

“Miss Masserene—or may I say Ninon?— 
Lady Ingram has often written to us about 
you; but, do forgive me, [ was not pre- 
pared for so much loveliness! 

“T feel inere than ever that the Priory is 
the enchanted palace of which it) reminded 
ine as T entered the yates, and that I have 
been so audacious, in entering this room, 
as to wake the sleeping beauty from her 
happy drearns.”’ 

“Butmy dreams were all of some one 
who should wake me into life again,” said 
Ninon, placing ner hand in his, and meet 
his dazzled gaze. 

“Weonly vegetate in Marybridge, you 
know, and princes have hitherto passed the 
palace by. 

“It istime, indeed, that you should visit 
your kingdom.” 

She was quite at her ease now again, the 
first surprise having subsided. 

Mr. Beautoy looked and looked, won- 
dering at the fate which had buried this 
brilliant young creature in such a place, 


| adiniring hersimple grace of manner, ap- 


ne the halt-dorinant coquetry that 
answered so quickly and modestly to his 


| challenge. 


with | 


(io0d old) Burney was drawing up blind 
after blind and properly arranging the dis- 
ordered chairs. 

Ninon stood revealed, tall and white asa 
lily in the full glare of the aflernoon sun, 
which was also showing herthis new cousin 
and his little air of adoration as he taiked 
and looked. 

She did not know why; but, in spite of 
his, good looks, and of his high-bred 
air, Ninon was conscious of asharp pang of 
disappointment. 

So that was Brian Beaufoy! 

Well, she had thought of hitn, sommehow, 
as the very opposite of that debonair blond 


youny tnan withthe slender hands and 
Jeet: but, after all, what did it, what could 
it, mnatter to her? 

“You willl like to go over the house, of 
course,” she said t 
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to play propriety, 


“With Mrs. ef 
ge of our relationship 


one with the know! 
sapport 
be a0 good, Mine Masserenn,”’ 
a smile. 

And Ninon consented. 


said, with 


“Have you come to take possession of the | 


y?"’ she asked, as they walked down 
the state drawing-rooin side by side, 


abroad?”’ 


of livin 
om hardly say that. 


“No; 


7 know #0 little about England,” be | 


“Bat I have come to look at the old place, 
and to send a persona! report of it to Flor- 
rie, who hastaken a sudden freak into her 
head and chooses to think herself tired of 
Trouville and Dieppe.”’ 

“Oh, is your sister coming bere? Does 
she mean to stay any time? Do you think 
she will like it?”’ 

“Ah, that I can hardiy say,’’ declared the 
young fellow, laughing. 

o- 880 very hard to answer for 

e. 

“I don't think she could be happy for long 
away from her beloved Paris. Still we can 
but hope for the best. 


Flor- 


“T confess | was not prepossessed inyself | 


when I arrived to-day, but now I am of the 
opinion decidediv’'—he 


a duty to one's country, and that a property 
which has been in our family for s0 many 


generations should not be allowed to lan- | 
| you of the ransom; they think to rescue 


guish any longer in the absence of its mas- 
ter.”’ 


“IT ain entirely of your opinion,” de- 
clared Ninon, smiling. 

“And I think you onght to do your very 
best to persuade Madamedu Mottay tocoime 
over, if only for a few months; and your 


brother, too. . 


Mrs. Burney interposed here respecttully | 


with a little lecture on the drawing-room 
and al! it contained. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘PENKIVEL; OR, 
MYSTERY OF 8ST. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 


THE 


CHAPTER L.. 
N a high plateau, whence the eye swept 


stood, with a fleld-grass in his hand. 
fe adjusted it, and gazed through it on 
certain moving specks toiling up the ascent 
far, tar below hin. 
These moving specks were Sicilian sol- 
diers. 
Again he adjusted the glass and 
tillaturnin the winding road 
these distant fi.ures facing hii, 


waited 
brought 


The sun, with steady cloudless light, fell | 
softly on them without glare, the morning | 
being too young for brightness; this helped | 


the powers of the glass, 
The nan when he looked through — it 
ain could recognise faces that he 
tke saw Lord Soulis,and bis lip moved with 
a scornful simile. 


Again a twist of the glass, and he reeog- | 
nized Gregory Blake; then aseow!] of rage | 


distorted his handsome face, and he shut 
up the glass suddenly and looked at’ his 
watch. 

“There is just time,” he muttered, 

He turned todeseend trom) the plateau 
in haste, but stopped with a start, for coim- 
ing across the face of the mountain, tollow- 
ing @ path so dangerous that here and there 
death lay lurking at his feet, was a solitary 
figure. 

Once more Delgado swung the glass 
wards and adjusted it. 

When he dropped it, his) tace wore 
white look of batred that Lord Soulis 


the 
had 


seen upon it when he watebed Lord Ender- | 


by in the crowd at the theatre door. 

“He is making his way to the Pass of the 
Needles. 

“He means to surrender himself 
prisoner,” said Delgado, tightening his lips 
as witha firm hand, he 
“He may accomplish that mad and daring 
feat, but he will arrive too late.” 


closed 


His face grew whiter still, but the hatred 


and jealously within his veins raged like a 
fire, and lent strength to the fierce swift- 
ness of his limping walk,as he regained the 
mountain-path and disappeared 
jutting crag. 


* * * * * . 


There was silence in the glen of 
Needles. 
No voice, no footfall, 
within its rocky walls. 
A hush of breathless 


over its sultry dimly-lighted air; 


no shadow 


expectation 
vultures 


on heavy wing slowly sailed) over it, faint | 
] fad. | 


stars in it’ narrow strip of sky slowly 
ed out of it and vanished. 

The sun,that touched the peaks with 
glory, would not pierce its depths; only a 
pale light, hovering on thin wings of dark- 
ness, rested above it, as though unwilling 
to descend and chase the shades of night 
away. 

Thus the dawn on her 
the top- 

leaving 
and si 


waited, resting 
gray vapory shadows, streaking 
mnost rocks withadim light and 
the depths of the ravine to glootn 
lence. 

Gradually t! 
darkne 


rht oversaprea 1 ti 


slowly the as waned al 

caverns and ci¢ 
It was with Molly and Grace st 
Only a narrow strip of gray, which 


fla of the re K 


Was 


neither light por darkness, entered their | 


[think you x! venture to | 
re 


| faced t 


fol- | 
lowed by the housekeeper. ‘Are you tired | 
| awaitin 





’ ve another little | 
bow to bis beautiful cousin—“that one owes | 





} ment; 
over a vast range of sea and land,a man | 


knew. | 


| his jealousy was out of 
| cruel hand for ever. 


again a 


the ylass, | 


behind a_ 


| sad firing, and those who 
the | 


fell | 
| whose steps a dear life hangs. 
hung | 


rison and crept wistfully along the rocky 

oor to thetr feet. 

But beyond Our Lady's Needles, where 
the a rocks and ridges of the mountain 

@ east, daylight was fully come, yet 
— itno song of birds, no sounds of 
ife. 

Here, as in the ravine, the air was filled 
with the watchful, brooding, terrible si- 
lence of creatures expecting a prey or inen 
a battle. 

A sudden cry broke the stillness, spring- 
ing into the silence like the grow! of a wild 
beast in a desert place. 

Evil tidings had dropped among the 
watchers only by the lifting of a hand,only 
by the pointing of a finger. 

A stealthy footfall had crept upon them ; 
a panting, breathless, haggard man,ghastly 
pale, stood in their mnidst. 

He pointed downwards, then spoke in a 
piercing whisper. 

“Friends, the soldiers are on you! 

“You have been betrayed and sold into 
the hands of your enemies by the young 
Englishman whom you sent for the ran- 
son !’’ 

A yellof fury stayed his s h; but 
again he lifted his hand, and again the band 
held in their rage to listen. 

“The ransom will not be paid.”’ 

As these words issued from  Delgado’s 
white lips, the brigands started to their teet 
like one man,and the horrible sheen of 
weapons glittered in the sun. 

“The prisoner's friends intend to cheat 


itn with a strong arin. 
“But you are men of honor, menof your 


| word; they will not find him living. 


“There is no tine tor parley; even now 
the echo of the soldiers’ tread breaks upon 
your ears. 


‘‘Hasten your work; then escape for your 


lives !’’ 

There was neither yell, nor ery, 
groan in answer to these words, but 
gazed silently into his comrades’ cruel 
faces ; then caine the rush and tramp of 
many feet, and, after this, the shout 
inaddened men. 

“Coine forth, 
die !"" 

“Stand back, Molly,’’ said 
with a quiet touch, a quiet gesture of the 
hand, she placed her within the inner 
cave. 

Then she walked to the entrance 
outer cavern and stood there, with 
morning light shining on her face. 

The brigands beheld her with 
but some were nad with 


nor 


English traitor, and 


of the 
the 


ainaze- 


drawn the trigyers of their rifles, and eould 


not hold baek from murder if they would ; | 
| and they were not nen to feel compassion 


or be touched by coumpunetion, 

The frenzy ot slaughter was on them; 
fear and the fever of flight were coursing 
through their blood, 

Their prisoner had escaped ; 
cheated of the ransom, and 
were on them. 

Revenge alone was in their power. 

On whom eould it fall but on Grace ? 


Did Delgado know she was here, or was | 


he also amazed ? 
Or, perchance, at sight of her sweet 
he repented, for, with a great ery,he sprang 


upon the tian nearest to him and wrenched | 


the weapon from his hand. 

In vain! 

The crack of rifles had rung through the 
air, and the vietini of his love, his hate, and 
the reach of his 


One ot the fairest, sweetest, gentlest 
among women had yielded up her 
spirit in love, dying for another, joyfully 
giving her life for his. 

Ju the world’s history, here 
rarely, a gleam of divine light 


and 


falls upon 


| the page glorifying the name and the love | 


of one, perchance poor and obscure, who 
has done sucha deed as this, a mother who 
has died for her son, a wife who has taken 
her husband's place in prison,a friend 
closer than a brother whose heart has caught 
the sword-thrust meant for another. « 

Atnony these shall be shrined the 
ory of Grace Lanyon. 

This was her dearest name, the one 
loved best. 

Let her be remembered by this, not 
the proudgr, higher name ot Grazia di Val- 
divia, Whi h she bore only in) sorrow and 


she 


, in death. 


* * * * * - 


Rolling down the mountain sides through 
the inorning mists came the echo of that 
heard it felt a 
weight of lead upon the heart. 

The soldiers pressed 
the rocky passes inthe haste of men 


Lord Soulis’s young face was pale, set, 


and rigid; his nerves seemed strung with | 


iron. 

In twenty minutes from the time the 
sound of the guns had reached him, he en- 
tered the pass of the Needles, to tind — it 
empty and deserted, save for the sad figure 
of poor Molly, who sat on the grass, dazed 
oan bewildered, gazing down on the dead 
face of Girace Lanyon. 

Lord Soulis stood looking on the sad sight 
too amazed,too grief-stricken even to speak: 
Giregory was beside oitn, very pale; beads 
of sweat stood on his brow; he gave one 
look at Grace, then turned away, not utter- 
Ing a word. 

And now L 


er brow his Kind your 


ra soul 


Ceara, his 8 Lrembi« 


“Grace, Grace,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I loved 


you (oo, 


“I feel | have deceived poor Enderby. I | 





each | 


of 


Grace; and, | 


| be 
| give peace to that miserable wretch who is 
fear, and | 
| some with fury, and all were burning with 
| disappointed greed ; many too had already 


they were | 
the soldiers | 


face | 
| done ? 


sure | 


there | 


by | 


| one of then. 


onwards through | 
on | 


stood by him tor your aake more than for 
his own. 

“I thought to win from you a grateful 
smile, a word of thanks. 

“And for,these I would have risked my 
life ten times."’ : 

*‘Soulis, Soulis,’’ said bis father, laving a 
pitying hand upon his shoulder, ‘‘rouse 
yourself, lad! 

‘Where is Enderby ? 

“Have they killed him? 

‘Have they hidden him? 

‘We must search for him instantly. 

“Good Heaven, is this Enderby coming 
towards us? 

“Stop him, some one! 

‘Stop him, tor pity’s sake! 

“He must not see this sight!”’ 

Pale and haggard, Lord Enderb 
towards them; they stood between 
Grace. 

He did not see they were his friends. 

“T yield inyself a prisoner!’ he cried. 
‘Traitors, where is she ?"’ 

“There !” answered a voice. 


came 
im and 





And standing above them, high amon 
the rocks, was the figure of Delgado, with 
hand pointing down wards. 

His handsome face, tull of dreadful imnis- 
ery, was seen for just a moment; then it 
vanished. 

Some of the soldiers levelled their mus- 
kets at him, and others rushed away in 
pursuit, but he was seen no imore. 

Within the dark ravine there reigned an 
awful silence—the silence of a grief that has 
nor tears nor words. 


Pen cannot touch it; language cannot tell | 
| hopeless, painless years to her, 


it. 
+ * . * 7 * 


The fragments of a torn letter were found 


| in Grace’s cell at the convent. 


It was froin Delgado. 
Placed together, it read thus— 


“] have offered to save hitn on the condi- 
tion that you become my wife. Yourefuse 
to purchase his life on these terms, and you 
propose instead to take the veil. I refuse 
that offer in my turn. 

“Convent walls can be scaled, a nun 


will help him to live to become one day 
your husband ? 
“T answer ‘No!’ 
die. 
“Thisis my ultimatum. And I grow 
reckless and inad, and care little whether it 
you who lay down your lite, or he, to 


Either you or he must 


at heart, 
“Your slave, “PIETRO DELGADO. 


“You plead the order I have received 
from Paris. 

“T take no heed ot it. 

““T answer, it is not in iny power to rescue 
aman from the hands of brigands. 

“Unless the ransom be paid, he has but 





_ another day to live. 


“Who can place his death on head ? 
His blood be on your hands! 

“It is you who refuse to save him.,”’ 

This letter was the only solution of the 
inystery of Grace's death that was ever | 
found. | 

Did Delgado betray her and bribe the 
brigands to displace the bridge, or did she 
herself agree with thei that this should be 


my 


None ever knew. 

The robbers kept their own counsel for | 
their own sakes. 

Had their comrades guessed that they 
connived at Lord Enderby’s escape, it | 
would have fared ill with them. 

That Delgado gave Grace the written pass 
was certain. 

But did he mean it to be used by him or | 
by Grace herself ? 

The Duke di Valdivia,who greatly feared | 





and loathed the man, ever believed that he | 
permitted Grace an interview with her lover 
in the full intention of entrapping her to | 
her death—that he did it,knowing full well 
her generous iove would take upon itself | 
this sacrifice. 

Jealousy works like madness in the 
brain, and in such a vain and cruel nature | 


| a8 Delyado’s it was more likely to demand 
meui- | 
| man he hated. 


the death of the wouian he loved than the 


He had eounted on her consenting to be | 
his wife to save her lover. 
Foiled in this, his last hope, but one re- 


| source—to kill her and avenye his hate and 
apgonse his jealousy in one tell blow. 


fe hidin the fastness of the rocks for a 


| day or two; then, fleeing down the moun- 
| tain haunted by hisown despair, he passed 


two peasants, who gazed at him in wonder. | 
“What has happened to that nan?” asked | 


“IT swear he is the nan who killed our 
nightingale,’’ answered the other, 

“She had more music in her throat than 
there is in athousand nightingales,’’ said 
his cou panion. 

“IT heard her sing at the Duke's Chapel. 

“Let us go to the police, and say we have 
seen hitn.’ 

But the police never tound Pietro Del- 
gado. 


+ * * * . * 


A month after Grace's death, a man pre- 
sented himself atthe office of a high offi- 
cial at St. Petersburg and prayed for an in- 
terview, on the plea of having important 
news to reveal. 

He was admitted, after having been care- 
fully searched for concealed weapons. 

He possessed non: 

W hat he had to say 
a Nihilist messaye a thre 

toid here 

At a slight signal, 
the police entered. 

“Arrest that man !’’ said the official, glad | 





was A political secret 


at t need not 


the door opened, and 





ean | 
be absolved from her vows. Scarred,lamed, | 
ir scorned as I am, do you think I | 


to have a noted Nihilist put himself thus 
into his hands. 

“Stand back !"’ said the prisoner. 

“Let no one touch ine: it would be per. 
ilous. 

*+) volunteered for this service. 

“I yield my life upin it willingly: and 
there are a thousand in our ranks as willing 
to die as I aim.’”’ 

The one enthusiam of his cruel life 
lighted his face with a smile. 

Again the police stepped forward; but 
he waved them back with a look of warn- 


ing. 
fie had taken a small watch from his 
pocket; he heid it to his ear; a tiny sound 
was heard, like the click of a spring, then, 
asa cloud of smoke arose, a rp explo- 
sion, and the Nihilist messenger fel dead. 
That man was Pietro Delgado. 


CHAPTER LI. 


IFE dries up, the heart dissembles its 
grief or hides it. 

J Men bury their dead hopes with bit- 
ter vears, and feign to forget them with 
siniles more bitter still. ; 

The love that was not given to us, the 
home that was not to be ours, we must 
thrust out of our thoughts, and accept with 
huinbie hearts tine love that is at our side, 
the home that comforts our pain. 

Two years have passed —. since Grace 
laid down her life; and her lover has re. 


| nembered ber words—‘For my sake, love 


ever those who love you.” 

One love had stood by him for years— 
et no 
word of complaint had passed her lips. 

No wild and weak tears, no selfish sor- 
row, had ever marred to bim the comfort of 
her true friendship. 

In his deep griet, who could console bim 
by sweet talk of Grace as Anne did ? 

Who could syinpathize with his sorrow ? 

Who could understand and soothe it as 
the gentle tender woman who loved Grace 


| also, and knew to its very depth the riches 


ot her great true heart? 

How often those two together talked of 
(;race who shall say ? 

Again and again Lord Enderby recalled 
every loving word she had spoken in that 
last nightof her lovely lite. 

Then he saw she had never spoken of 
herself as bis wife, and he understood her 
wish. 

He told it to Anne, and she put her hand 
in his, and those two were inan and wife. 

And this wish of Grace’s was not for. 
gotten. 

Anne was also a comforter and a daugh- 
ter to the Duke di Valdivia while he lived. 

* © * + * * 


Gregory Blake returned home a sadder 
suan, vet ripe for better things than he had 
hitherto lived for. 

He looked on his wife and children with 
more loving eyes, with a more thankful 
inind ; stirrings of thought moved him, and 
dim visions of light that once bad never 
touched his soul came to him slowly, mak- 
ing him a changed man. 

Sr rs. Blake was rich now through her sis- 
ter’s legacy; and one day her husband 
said : 

“Harrie, I want to give a life-boat to 
Penaluna. 

“I should like to let some of that money 
go in saving folks froin drowning, 

“It is whatshe would like done with it,I 
know.” 

Tears sprang into Harrie’s eyes; she put 
her arms about his neck and kissed hii. 

“T have done much wrong in my life," 


| said Gregory, in a choked voice. 


“I shall think of that liteboat doing good 
with comfort.”’ 
‘*You did one good thing !"’ said his wife 


| cheerfully. 


“You thrashed Delzado.”’ 

Gregory looked at his own big fist with a 
half-smile. 

He began to talk of Grace in that low 
voice with which he ever spoke of her. 

“Harrie, when I saw her lying dead, 


| lovely as an angel, I turned sick, and | 


couldn’t speak. 

“And—will you believe it ?—it wasn’t of 
her vally I thought, though a good twelve 
thousand a year had been shot down by 
these gibberish-speaking brutes, with no 
more thought than I have in killing a 
pigeon. 

“No, I didn’t remember her vally: 
I enly thought that such a love as hers was 
still living somewheres, and would live for 
ever, and see them again tor whom she 


| died.”’ 


“In heaven, Gregory—in the great ligbt 
which needs no sun.” 


* * * * * * 


Lord Tosslande still: lives gaily—still 
icks up his living in odd places, like a 
ondon bird, who dosn not mind a little 
dirt being mixed with his daily diet. 

Lord Soulisis again in India. 

He has seen war and lived through bat- 


| tles since the days when he was a prisoner 
| on a Sicilian mountain; but no excitement. 
| no dramatic incident of his life has ever 


brought him the fevered beating of the 


| heart he felt then. 


He writes often to his sister Anne. and 
he is godfather to her little daughter 
Grace. , 

* + ao o o a 


It is a summer evening: the stars aré 
in the sky, mingled with the fair clear 1es 
of fading sunset. 

There are no lights 
roon) »f a2 Londo! Inansion na 
windows are open. 

Molly sits by one of them, on the floor, 
embracing her knees, her face turned to- 


wards the sky. 








THE SATURDAY 








“] wish I knew which star was heaven !"’ | 


ashe says quietly. 

“] think I should see her then some- 

-here ainong the shining ones. . 

7 “Hush, Molly 1’ Lady knderby says,in a 
iow voice, 

But Lord Enderby has heard her, and he 
comes over to the window and lays his 
hand upon her head. 

“It does not hurt me, Anne. 

«Let poor Molly talk.” 

Atthis momenta poor woman cones into 
the square, singing, in a small but sweet 
voice, 

The music is Grace’s—it is the wild air 
that met him in the hall of Caermorran 
when he returned from the sea—it is the 
song of the victim who loves and dies. 

Through the open window the woman's 
plaintive voice rang with the words : 


** ‘Her mirth the world required ; 
She bathed it with smiles of giee, 
But her heart was tired—tired, 
And now they let her be. 


** ‘Her life was turning—turning. 
In mazesof heat and sound ; 
But for peace her soul was yearning, 
And now peace laps her round,’ ** 


Lady Enderby looked anxiously at her 
husband. 

He had thrown himselt into a chair, and 
slowly, slowly his head fell forward on his 
hauds. 

She went forward gently and closed the 
window; the voice passed on in the dim 
distance. 

She was too wise to ring for lights. 

She sat down at the piano and played the 


music that Grace had given her—“The Song | 


of the Sea.” 
It awoke other, sweeter memories than 
the thought of her death. 


| 


| 


| Water run, and I was 


j 
| 





Once, early in those dreadful days, Lord | 


IExnderby had said,‘‘Grace could never have | 


been so cruel as to die tor me.”’ 

Mindful of these words, Anne had never 
told him of Delgado’s ‘letter, found at the 
convent. 

It remained a secret between her and her 
brother. 

For the same reason she never talked to 
him of that time, but always of the sweet, 
quiet days at Caermorran, when Grace 
was his Red Riding-hood, and the grand- 
mother raised a smile or a jest between 
them. 

The music she played brought back softly 
the old sweet visions—the Cornish sea like 
a green field rippling with snow-flakes, the 
garden and its shadows and its sunshine, 
and the face of his child smiling by the face 
of his love. 

Sottly as Lady Enderby had begun to 
play, she finished. 

‘| promised her I would play her music 
to you in the starlight,’’ she said. 

And coming over to her husband, she 
stuoothed his forehead gently with her haad 
and said not a word more. 

She stooped and whispered to Molly,who 
rose with a wide smile, and left the room. 

She returned soon,but old Prue was with 
her, : 

She had atiny child in her arms, whose 
soit little hand was patting her wrinkled 
cheek. 

Prue's face was puckered with smiles. 

“Alan,” said Lady Enderby gently, 
“here is litthe Grace come to say good- 
night.”’ \ 

Lord Enderby kissed the child, and the 
shadow passed from his face. 


[THE END.] 
ee 


The New and Old. 


BY O. H. R. 


y EW tubs, is it? 

N “Well, Mister Carpenter, no doubt 
i \ they'll bea dale nater than the ould 
ones, but they ll never be the same to me. 
Ain T attached to the ould tubs ? 





“Whi, sure, if you'll believe it, I’ve the | 


best of reasons for bein’ attached to thein, 
for they saved iny loife, indade they did, as 
lina living sinner. 

“Master and inissus, as you must know, 
are well-off people, with lashings of silver 
and the loike of that,and at the time I'm 
Spaking of they kept them same in the 
house, 

“They had no more fear of being robbed 
than I have atthis minute, aml they just 
turned abit of a pantry key on them at 
night, and thought of no danger at all, at 
all. 

And no more did I, until the day came 
Whin there wasa grand party at iy tmissus’s 


daughter’s, and she and he went off to it | 


together. 

“*We inightn’t be home to-night, Biddy,’ 
Savs he; ‘but vou’d not feel atraid of staying 
in the house along with Nora?’ - 


“*And why should JI, ma’am?’ says I, 


Lord help us, how little we know of what's | 


comin’! ‘Why should I, ma’am?’ 


says I. 
‘There's no ghosts in it, I’m sartin.’ 


“And off they went together, him = and 
her, and Master Alfred; and about nine 


oO clock Nora and me fastened the dours,and 
Went to bed, 

“Now, I’ve a corn that hurts me wonder- 
fully because it’s on the joint of my toe, 
and nothing aises it but soaking it in soda- 
Walter, 


“So, afterI’d been in bed an hour or 
, that corn began to burn and sinart to 
Ox I was id 1 | ht ft 

; 
» r t wa r i. I j nit “4 


saltas silk, and down the stairs, and never 
‘ightning a light, for it was as bright as day 
With the moon. 


| had 





EVENIN G POST. 








“I just let the water run in the tubs, and 
pes ame on achair, sat onthe wan of ‘em 
wid me feet in the other, and letthe warm 
ettin 
fort, when, all in a sudden, 
that made the blood in me 
cowld. 

“It was steps and the jingling of silver in 
the dining-room, and somebody coming 
through the passage-way to the kitchen. 

“I'ma little woman, by the grace ot 
Heaven, and I can slip in most anywhere, 
and It caine into me mind that thin was the 
time to slip, and down I went into the tub, 
letting the cover down over me, with just 
my finger in the crack to get a peep, and 
sure if I didn’t see enough to satisfy me. 
Two men—bad luck to themn'!—wid erape 


noise 
run 


heard 4 
veins 


over their faces, and pistols in their hands, | 


“*T told you there was no one here, Jim,’ 
RAYS One. 

“And I knew his voice, and the hands of 
him, with a crooked fingeron one—a man 
that had been pretending to want work of 
the master, 

“‘T heard something,’ sayshe, ‘and I'll 
look about me,’ 

“Then he poked around, paping over and 
into everything. 

“*The tamily is out,’ said he, ‘but that 
Bridget might be here, or the other girl, 
Nora.’ 

“They'd better stay there,'says the other 
‘for I'd think nothing of silencing the two. 
This is a good haul, Jack —solid staff.’ 

“I'dassoon put a bullet through a 
screeching woman as not,”’ said the other. 
**See here—here's a pocket hook.” 

“It was mine, with little in it, but I didn’t 
mind me money at that minute. 

“They took it out and counted it, and di- 
vided it, and they seemed in no hurry to 
go, the villains. 

“The silver is in the bags,’’ I heard them 
say. 

“Maybe there's clothes in the tub,’ says 
the one; and he lifted the lid of the one 
next to ine. 

“My heart gave a great flop, and I gave 
myself up for gone. 

“You'd be an idiot to take the wet clothes 
along with you,”’ said the other. 

‘*Here,while we're waiting for the chance 
to go, let’s havea bite. 

“Here's a good leg of mutton and some 
bread.”’ 

“The impudence iv the thaves! 

“But sure the next minute I'd just litted 


me head to pape again, when crack came | 


the lid on it, and I knew the craythers were 
sitting on the tubs, taking their supper. 

“T was nearly dead with the blow,and I'd 
have smothered but for ahole in the lid 
that was there. 

“And I lay still, doubled up like a frog, 
and heard them chew. 

“And whither it was the fright or the 
closeness, I don’t know, but I fainted away 
dead that minute. 

“Wohin it was daylight, Nora waked and 
wwissed me, and dressed and came down 
Stairs. 

“The minute she saw what had happened 
she rushed out tothe street shrieking for 
help, and in came the police and neighbors 
and sure they said I was in the robbery, 
and had let the thaves in, and me lying wn- 
knownst in the tub useless, 

“They sent Nora for tnaster and missus, 
and nobody had the sense to look for me, 
until missus, Heaven bless her, says, says 
she, “I'd trust Biddy with untould gold. 
Sure they've killed her, 

“Took the house through.”’ 

“And then she turned so faint that mas- 
ter run to the tub for water, and lifting the 
lid, sure there was I, with a broken head, 
and no knowledge in it. 

“And the wonder is I didn’t get carried 
to the dead-house and identified for some- 
body else, the way it happened to my 
cousin Samuel that catne back froin a bit of 
a journey to find them waking him, being 
took tor his own ghost. 

“They took ine out, and sure getting me 
straight was a hard job, Nora said, ['d been 
doubled up that long, but I came to at last; 
and it was owin’ to nry seein’ them, and be- 
ing able to swear who wan of thitn was that 
master and missus got back the silver, and 
the thaves were sent to jail. 

“T wish you'd poked your ugly head out 
of that tub,Miss Bridget,’ says one of them 
in the coort. 


“But, bless the tubs, 1 didin't,"’ says J, 
‘and here I am to confound ye.” 
“Yos, Mr. Carpenter; now you've got 


the whole story, and make the new tubs if 
you like; but give me a bit of the ould ones 
to remeinber thim by, ‘av ye plaze.”’ 
~ > © - - - 

WaTER-PROOF BRiCKS.—Water-proofing 
tor bricks 18 a process which has been 
brought forward with various claims of su- 
erior adaptation as compared with ordinary 
bricks, aud these clains have lately been 
subjected to investigations of a practical na- 
ture. In order to ascertain what aiount of 
water the bricks would absorb in their ma- 
tural condition, two bricks of the same 
kind as those which were treated with the 
water-prooting were linimersed in water, 
and atthe end of an hour one. brick 
already absorbed nine and seven- 
tenths per cent. of its weight of water, and 
the other ten per e¢ nt.; this was all that the 
bricks would absoro,as their weight did not 
inerease after several bours’ imimnerss 
To ascertain the eflect of freezing on the sat 
urated bricks, one of them was exposed, tor 
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Ir we could se thers as w 
selves, there would be more good- 
people in the world. 
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| SNAKE-CHARMERS. 


FYVUAT the snake-charmers of antiquity 
possessed a secret mode of fascinating 
serpents which has «i down to 

their successors of the present day, both in 

Egypt and India, there .seeins to be no 

reasonable doubt. 

Certain authorities declare that the vari- 
ous tricks with serpents performed by the 
Indian jugglers, however terrible in ap- 
pearance, are by no means so dangerous as 
| they seem, inasmuch as the jugglers always 
| 
' 


take the precaution to deprive the snakes of 
their tangs and the poison glands which lie 
beneath the tooth in which the venow is 
contained. 

It is certain, however, that the fangs and 
poison vessels are not always removed, and 
that in some manner whether by the influ- 
ence of music or otherwise, the , Be jug- 
glers have the power of attracting the ven- 
omous serpents which swarm in the hot 
climates of the East. 

The snakes usually selected by the musi- 
cians, Whose profession it is toexhibit their 
powers over these reptiles, are of the spe- 
cies known in Europe known by the name 
of cobra di capelli, or “hooded snake,"’ the 
most deadly ot the serpent brood, 

They are carried about in baskets, 
and the exhilitors, like little Savoyards 
with hand-organs and monkey, earn a sub- 
sistence by their perforinances, 

They play a few simple notes on the flute 
with which the reptiles appear to be de- 
lighted. Asthe music proceeds they keep 
time by a graceful motion of the head, ris- 
ing in coils from the ground,and following 
the notes they love with gentle waves, like 





cessation of the music they relapse into a 


but must immediately be covered upin a 
basket to prevent their springing on the 
Spectators. 

The same musicians who exhibit these 
performances likewise charm all kinds of 
serpents, even the huge boa constrictor, 
from houses and gardens where they lay in 
waitto spring upon the inmates, 

The Hindoo juggler perforins various 
tricks with serpents, 

Being invited to come to your house 
and give an exhibition of his skill, he pro- 
ducesa bag, which he first permits you to 
examine, and then throws apparently 
empty upon the floor. 

Iie mutters some mgsterious words 
and charms, with various gesticulations, 
when the bag begins to be agitated from 
Within, and after a few upheavals of the 
sackcloth, out crawls a full-grown cobra, 
five or six feet in length, which, rearin 
itself up and erecting its hood, looks shove 
its spectacles as much like Satan as pos- 
sible. 

At the bidding of the juggler the snake 
again returns to the bag, which, after being 
agitated fora short space, appears again to 
be empty, and upon examination the suake 
is found to have disappeared. 

In Hindoostan, serpents are regarded as 
genil, or guardian angels, and are often in- 
voked under the endearing appellations of 
father, mother, or brother. 

The ancients thought there was something 
divine in these reptiles, and the 








the undulations ofa swan's neck. With the | 


sort of a lethargy, and appear motionless, | 








cobra | 
makes a conspicuous appearance in Hindoo | 


temples. 
| A small amount of prussic acid in- | 
| jected into the jugular vein, of a 


| horse will eause death, in 10 seconds, while 
a rabbit will give upthe ghost in 5 —just the 
time it takes the blood to pass from the ju 
gular vein to the carotid artery. The effect 
ot a snake bite upon fish has also been tried 
with effect. The only inethods known of 
counteracting the effects of a snake bite are 
by ligature and ecauterization, assisted by 
alcohol to sustain the vitality and nervous 
torces. The natives of India have ‘snake 

| Stones’? of some porous material, which, be 
ing placed upon the wound, are supposed 
to suck out the poison. 

The great enemies of the cobra, krait, and 
other poisonous serpents in India are the 
snake-eating cranes and the peacock. The 
latter will tearlessly swallow a cobra of the 
largest size, just as the coora in its turn can 
«swallow whole another tmonster searcely 
less in size than himself, for these fearful 
animals possess the virtue of upon 

one another. 


preying 


—_ oc > 

MATRIMONIAL TRIBULATIONS. —A good 
deal of matrimonial tribulation was brought 
to light in the last census returns, Several 
husbands returned their wives as the heads 
of the families, and One deseribed hiniselt 
as an idiot for having tnarried his literal 
better half. “Married, and I'm = heartily 
sorry forit,’’ was returned in two cases; 


and in quite a number of instances ‘Teri. 


per” was entered under the head of in- 
firmities opposite the name of the wife. 
Confessions of this sort, besides bé@ing, as 
we bave already hinted, semewhat indis- 
ereet, are often also decidedly supereroya- 
tory, for conjugal dissensions, iike marder, 
will out, and that sometimes in the tiost 
provoking and untimely uianner, ‘Take 
an illustration. At a reeent fashionable 
wedding, afler the departureof the happy 


pair, a dear littie girl, whose pipa and 
mamina were among the guests, asked, 
with a child’s innocent Indquisitiveness 
“Why do they throw things atthe pretty 
ladv in the earriage?’’ “For luck, dear, 
replied one of the bridesmaids, “And 
why.’ again asked the child, ‘doesn't she 
' } Q said the y 
——- ° to 

HAVE respect for your neighbor yuu 


| have none for yourself, 


. . 
Scientific and Useful. 
BeELTs OF STREL.—A_ patent recently 
ranted In Vienna and Berlin is for asing 
mands of steel, tempered and hardened, to 
transmit motion from one pulley to the 


other, in belting. The faces of the pulleys, 
acoording to this arrangement, are turned 


pertectly flat and then covered with a var-~ 


nish of rosin, shellac, and asphalt. 


PAPER VeEssEis.—Laboratory utensils— 
funnels, capsules, etc.—are now made in 
Leipsic from papier-+nache, and covered 
with a protecting varnish. They are unaf- 
fected by strong acids, including snl pharie 
acid, or by strong alkalies; and alevhol, 
ether, benzole, carbon disulphide,and other 
solvents do not attack the varnish. It is 
thonght they will prove very serviceable, 
asx they do not break like glass, nor melt 
like gutta-percha,nor oxidize like the coin- 
mon mnetals, 


Usitine Leatuer.—An improved com- 
position for uniting leather and otber ma- 
terials is now manutactured in England by 
a somewhat singular process, This article, 
which is called derimatine, is unmade from a 
peculiar preparation of the intestines of ant- 
nals by aspecitied method worked in Aus 
te the material being Imported by tne 


‘nglish manutacturers for the finishing 
a Owing to the elasticity character. 
zing this compound,the joints produced by 


its use are as pliable as the other parts of the 
leather belting, while it is stated that the 
tensile strength of ee been 
satisfactorily proved to be equal to that of 
the entire leather. It is melted and applied 
like glue, and it is being adopted as a sub- 
stitute for joints made by means of nechan- 
ival fastenings. 

Evectric Wiistites.—A Freneh paper 
savs that the Southern Ro ilway Company in 
that country have attached to their locome- 
tives steam whistles which prevent a train 
passing a daunger-signal in a fog o7 snow- 
storin by clearly notifying the engineers of 
the danger ahead. The whistle is connected 
with an insulated metallic brush placed be- 
neath the locomotive, the brush sweeps a 
copper-faced Fences | bar placed between 
the rails, This contact-piece is connected 
with the positive-pole of a voltaic battery 
having its negative-pole in communication 
with a commutator on the signal post, from 
which a wire leads to the ground. When 
the signal is ‘line clear,” the passage of the 
brush over the fixed contact praduces no 
result, but when the signal makes ‘‘dan- 
ger,’ he commutator brings the negative- 
pole of the battery in direct communication 
with the ground,and when the brush passes 
over the contact, the completion of the elec- 
tric current causes the whistles to be 
sounded, 


—- 


Farm and arden. | 


MiLK.—It is of the greatest inportance 
that milk should be placed only in vessels 
that are scrupulously clean, and they need 
cleaning after milk as much as alter any- 
thing else. 

Sort Sibi. Moaos.—Soft-shell eggs are 
caused by a deticiency of lime. Oyster 
shells are composed ‘of carbonate of lime, 
and serves as “yrit’’ in grindiag the food as 
well as material for forming the shell. 

TREES AND SitkU BS. —Trees and shrubs 
newly planted ought to have the soil dished 
out about them, or appear as it) planted in 
a large basin of earth. This enables the 
rain torun toward the stem or trunk of the 
tree, where moisture is most preterable. 

ANIMALS. — Aceustomn horses to the vari 
ous expressions of the bhutan voleve, Talk 
to them. Tntelligent and sensitive animals 


enjoy it, and respond as readily tothe voles 
astothe reinsor the whip. In cases of ae 
cident such training tay prevent a run- 


away and save life. 

Winrken Work When the ground be- 
eomes frozen, or no other work offf 
parations can always be made for advancing 


rs, pre 


prospective work when it arrives. Dean 
poles wnay be made, and if the ends are 
charred, and then dipped in coal tar, the 
Ootitmomest taut rial Ww bbe render tre irly 


equal tothe best cedar. 


Frei Trees.—In manuring 


the cherry should receive a lighter applica 
tion than most other kinds. [tis mot bene 
fitted by much stable tianure, but can be 
top-dressed With ashes or anything cotta 

ing potash, alriost without stint. All stone 
fruit, especially those that are acid, need 


liberal doses of potash. 


V RORTABLES.—Vegetables, like yrain, 


seen to pass through a sweating process 
when placed in aheap, which guides thos 
storing them in large quantities to be care- 
ful of the temperature of the cellars and 
storehouses in Which they are kept. They 
need not only a Letiperature si a! ° rit 
also tore OF less Vetitilation tn thre liesaye. 
Fanwing.—The great tiult tth Amer 
can farmers 18 a constant desire for eloany 
The fartn is rarely thought of as the 
Which the ehildren are to cupy during 
a lile-timse, and then ieave to their hie “. 
There is too inuch changing wit ! 4 
first pething and ti tricot r 
Suit of which Is a sSlilllitniy t if srr 
Ph pe ‘ i Tibittiaypre A 
t il i for «a Vv 
‘ < 
wa si) i. || 
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Miviliy 


well-tried uietbods. 
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SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAN. 13. 1988. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO” 
Raise Clobs for the Coming Year. 


—_——>_ C —--— 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original OUl-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy seld for $14, 0, and to-day graces the 
walls of the Guest private gallery in America. It is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than @ve hundred equare inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing pretuced by the Photo-Cleagraph 
it a veritable traneseript from life, 
itewif all the beautiful celoring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel eugraving, with 
of the photograph The deli- 
ewior aud etpression are brought out 


prowess, make 
and It combines in 


the naturalness 
details of 
with startiing vividness, and only 


licest 
cale 
on the closest e.- 
amiuation is the mind satisfied that it is oot 
graph colored by baad 

Aste Tue Post, therejare few in this 
ober countrys, whe are not Camiliar with it 


a photo 


eountry, of 
Re- 
lablishedd im DMDL, 16 is the widest paper of its kind tp 
America, aad for more than half acentury it has been 
recognised as the Leadius Literary and Family Jour- 
malin the U mitest States Por the com 
urest the of this 
Kurope, in Prose and Verse, Fact aud Pictiou 

A recount wf centinueus pulMication 
proves its worth and pepulartty. Tar Post has ever 
Its Fiction ts of the highest order 
the Dest original Stertes, Sketches and Narratives of 
day It ts perfeetiyv free from the degrading and pal- 
luting trash which 
lite 


money, 


any 


he vVear we 
and 


have o best writers eountry 


of sixty Sears 


wisset an issuc 


characterises many other se calted 
the 
classy, than any other pullica- 
thon in the wertd bach vidume ceatainsg, tn addi- 
thom te -otited departmenta tweaty-fve Grst- 

wat living authers, and 
art Stories. Pvery 
mand Au 


Sketch 


ary aml fanotly papers it gives mere for 


andof a better 


its wel 
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picte wit 
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News 
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TERMS: 
$v.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRITE.” 
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PURSUITS IN LIFE. 

Notwithstanding the constant reminder 
that ‘‘in the bright lexicon of youth there 
is no such word as fail,"’ the fact neverthe- 
less remains that failure or want of success 
in life is continually occurring. There are 
numerous reasons for this, many of which 
it is within the power of young men to 
overcome. Some tail simply becvuse they 
have no fixed purpose. With no particular 
task marked out fora life pursuit, they are 
here to-day, and there to-morrow, till, as 
the years flit by, they realize that they have 
done nothing. 

Every young person should early choose 
the object he or she would achieve, and then 
devote every energy to that end. Young 
people will do well to hearken tothe ad- 
vice ot those older and more experienced 
than themselves in making this choice, but 
when once made, energy and perseverance 
will surely give success. A want of perse 
verance is almost sure to result in failure. 
When a vocation is once selected, the 
young man or the young woman must stick 
to it. If the task is disagreeable, it should be 
remembered that there is no position in life 
without its unpleasant surroundings. If one 
task is dropped to pursue another, it also 
may be found unsatisfactory. 

he young man, for instance, who is at 
vue thing to-day that disappoints him, and 
at another to-morrow which affords no 
greater delight—now manufacturing, then 
farming, to-day law, to-morrow 
studving medicine—sooner or later finds 
himself “Jack of all trades, and master of 
none 


reading 


Such persons gain no confidence in them. 


selves, and inspire less in others; and in the | 


end have ne reputation. It may be set 
down as an axiom that, having deliberately 
chosen a line of life, it is ordinarily best to 
stick to it. To one must 
certainly devote himself to his calling with 
energy 


achieve success 


have 
Parents should 
think and act for 

The young man who has been 
alWays 


Young men, too, should learn to 
confidence in themselves 
teach their children to 
themselves 
taught to cling to his mother’s 
apron strings is in a peor condition to sup 
port himself when he goes out in the world 
Although willing, such voung men do not 
know how, and what they do must be un. 
der constant direction 

Young people should early learn the re 
sponsibilities of life. and then, if they also 
possess energy, perseverance and good hab 
its, no apprehension need be felt that suc 
cess will not follow the pursuit of any wor- 
thy object 

eee 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Ir seems that there is no great 
undertaken without its 
bill of mortality. In 
“t. Gothard milway tun 

810) workmen 


nor 
engi 
oes ‘ -: 
neering enterprise 
. 
the 


corresponding 
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& aac 
Switzerland were 
injured 


Near Winchester, Mass.. is a tomb 


“ 1 the door has rotted 


from 
awar he 


make 


Christian 
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telt in every direction, and a reform 
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| Cavendish- Bentinck. 
mously rich, having a rent roll in the East 


fire. Then play the polka through in strict | 


time, as per metronome indication. On 
completing its last bar the egg will be 
cooked to a turn—that is, its yoke will be 
fluent, and its white about as yielding to 


the touch as the flesh of a ripe plum. Those | 


who wish their eggs hard-set, will play the 
polka andante maestoso. The contrary ef- 
fect will be produced by an allegro vivace 
rendering of the composition.’ 


It is no wonder that the credit of the | 
United States is higher than of any other | 
The history of the wonderful re- | 


nation. 
duction is compressed by The Financial 
Chronicle into these words: ‘‘On August 
31, 1865, the Government debt was at its 
highest point. Wethen owed, less cash in 
the Treasury, $2,756,000,000. On the Ist 


of October, 1882, the debt of every deserip- | 


tion reached only $1,644,120,223, show- 


| ing that we have reduced our obligations | 
during the seventeen years over one thou- | 
_ sand million dollars.”’ 


A SENSATION has been created in Eng- 
land by the going over to the Church of 
Rome of Sir Tatton Sykes and _ his family. 
Lacy Sykes is a daughter of Mr. George 
Sir Tatton is enor- 


Riding of Yorkshire alone amounting to 
some $180,000 a year. The three proper- 
ties of Lord Hetries, Sir Tatton Sykes and 
Lord Ripon—all three of whom are now 
Roman Catholics—constitute a continuous 
stretch of land sixty-eight miles long, reach- 
ing nearly across the finest portion of 
Yorkshire. 


In England, the fitting up of a ‘‘floating 


' exhibition”’ is being proceeded with in ear- | 


nest, after having been relegated to the re- 
gion of happy thought. When the vessel 
is filled up with the necessary goods it will 
sail to every seaport city in Europe. In 
time such exhibitions may accommodate 
themselves to every sea-mart of importance 
in the world. The programme as originally 
started was to get the leading manufactur. 
ers of England to rent compartments in 
this ‘floating palace,”’ send theirown sales- 
wen if they so desired, which is, of course, 
the best thing to do, or paying the proprie- 
tors of the vessel a percentage on sales. 
Some people foolishly think that vrentila- 
tion means draft—the horror of all human. 
This idea isabsurd. The proper way 
to ventilate a bedroom is to lower about four 
inches from the top the one or more win- 
dows ina room. It is not wise to put them 
up from the bottom as the air comes 
If, however, there 
are many windows in the room, and on op- 
posite sides. only two should be lowered, 
and those two on the same side. In this 
way all danger of dratt is avoided—the bad 


itv 


then 


, ’ 
directly on the sleeper 


air rises and passes out, and the pure air 

takes its place. To absorb 

some of the impure airof a sleeping room, 

place a broad shallow dish full of water on 
1, and change the water daily. 


. 
the mant 
the MANIc!, 


, ’ 
comes in and 


IF vou see a man going 
untidv—neglectful of such 


and his ji 


about pe rsistently 
matters as his 


hxots. bis nails, nen—vou may be 
eertuin that sooner or later he will become 
] nd that his affairs will alwavs 


smuddied. Thus, it will be 
- +. - * . 3 a. . &. . 
unsatisfactory to have dealings with him, 


either in his business or domestic capacity 


He will be continually torgetting, he will be | 


everiastingly putting off what he ought to 
io, and ending often by not doing the same 


at all, or until tow late. Thus itis a per 


fectly correet and reliable instiact which | 


lems people to judge men by their appear 
ance 
splendor, bat we would have men remem- 
ber that they often allow those who really 
are their infertors in capacity, to pass them 
im the race of life, and solely because they 
are careless and indifferent in the ways 
which we have indrcated. 

Ls 1832 the first friction match was made. 
and it was jokingly called a luciter Lu 
ifers were substantially the 


_—" -? © . _ MLE ¢ 
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ty match was patented in England in 1856. 


There is one match making firm in Man. 


|aday each. 


| with respiratory affections. 


We are not advocates of ostentatious | 


' you have lately 


chester, England, that makes 9,000,000 
matches a day, and there are several firms 
in London make 2,000,009 and 3,000,000 a 
From the consumption of 
matches in France and England it is seen 
that about 250,000,000,000 are made in 
those two countries every year. In the 
United States about 40,000,000,000 a year 


_are made, yielding to the Government a 


revenue of about $3,500,000. In France, 
as in this country, there is a tax on matches, 
and those made there, especially of the 
cheaper grades, are so bad that the aver. 
age is said to be about four matches to light 
one cigarette. 


Tue Bulletin of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Belgium presents to the world 
the new method of treating consumption 
and bronchial affections. The discoverer’s 
attention was first drawn to the ammonial 
effects on persons inhaling the vapors of 
carbonate of ammonia from stables. It is 


| surprising that no one has made the obser- 


vation before, for livery-stable keepers and 
attendants are usually the most healthy 
looking of men; and are rarely troubled 
The discoverer 
first medicated himself, after a bronchial at- 
tack, by wearing in a bag attached to the 
neck of his shirt pieces of ammoniac carbon- 
ate, and was cured in a few days. He then 
introduced it in his practice, and satisfied 
himself of its remedial efficacy, Going 
still further, he sprayed the respiratory pas- 
sages with ammonia, and here, too, he met 
with surprising success. The remedy is so 
simple that any druggist can prepare it, and 
if al] that is claimed for it be true, pulmonic 
disorders will have fewer victims. 

A FEAT that the law ought to prevent is 
being performed by a student of a college 
in this city, whose taste runsto the ghastly. 
He is having a medicine-chest made out of 
a human skin. The leather—for leather it 
is now—was tanned and dressed at a mo- 
rocco establishment a few days ago. It re- 
sembles a fine piece of morocco somewhat, 
and no one, to look at it, would imagine 
that it once formed a very important part ot 
a living man. The skin was obtained trom 
the dissecting table, and was probably the 
largest piece of human hide ever submit 
ted to sucha process. It consists of the 
skin taken from the trunk, the shoulders, 
part of the arms, and the upper part of the 
legs, of anegro. The skinning was very 
neatly performed, all in one piece, and the 
horrible relic of humanity delivered to the 
tanners two weeks aco. It was submitted 
to almost the same treatment as kid, except- 
ing that it was unnecessary to ‘‘unhair”’ it 
—that is, to scrape the hair from the upper 
side. After being stained a deep black, 
and dried, it was ready for use. 

SPENCER, the English piilosopher, said, 
in a speech before his departure tor home : 
“What I haveseen and heard during my 
stay among you has forced on me the be- 
liet that a slow change from habitual in- 
ertness to persistent activity has reached an 
eXtreme from which there must begin a 
counter-change—a reaction. Everywhere 
Ihave been struck with the pumber of 
faces which told in strong lines of the bur- 
dens that had to be borne. I have been 
struck, too, with the large proportion of 
gay -haired men,and inquiries have brought 
out the fact that with you the hair com- 
monly begims to turn some ten years ear- 
lier than with us. Moreover. in every cir- 
cle Lhave met men who had themselves 
sutfered from nervous collapse due tostress 
of business, or named friends who had 
either killed themselves by overwork, or 
had been permanently incapacitated, 
or had wasted long periods in endeavors to 
recover health. 1 do but echo the opinion 
of all observant persons | have spoken to, 
that immense injury is being done by this 
pressure on life,the »hysique is being under 
mined. That subtle thinker and poet whom 
had to mourn, Emerson, 
says, in his essays on the gentleman, that 


} 


coeki 


the first requisite is that he shal) be a 
animal. The requisite is a general one—it 
extends to the man 


n We hear 


father, to the 


mat thu reapectfully “4 


est products, and leaves the world to b< 
peopled by the descendants of these who 


_ are not so foolish.”’ 
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THE REASON WHY. 





BY 6. KE. W. 





There is a stile beneath a tree, 

It ix very dear to me ; 
The stile gives rest, the tree gives shade, 
And there for many an hoor I've stayed, 


But neither rest nor shade, you see, 
Quite gives the spot its charm to me; 
Another reason, I must say, 
It is that makes me like to stay, 


An arm that holds me on the stile, 
Frank eyes that look tu mine the while, 
A voice that murmurs in my ear, 
‘All make the place so very dear, 


Oh, pleasant stile ! Ol, shady tree ! 

A cherished thoaght yon are to me : 
Oh, faithful arm, frank eyes, fond voice ! 
You make my inmost heart rejoice. 





The Fatal Gorge 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 








fY\UE colonel called Lieutenant Emerson 
to him. 

‘Lieutenant, those A paches were the 
thieves complained of by old Don Alvares, 
whose hacienda lies down the Los Mexos, 
among the spursof the Sangre de Cristi 
Mountains, 

“The od gentleman will seep far easier 
if he knows we have driven the red scoun- 
drels across the range, 

“Will you ride over with word of our suc- 
cess to-morrow ? 

“He has a daughter whose beauty will 
repay vou for the forty mile jaunt, and the 
don will treat you like a prince, 

**] dare not leave. camp myself, and he 
would deem it an honor if one of iny offi- 
cers brought him word of the fight. 

“You ean have an escort if you wish. 

“Will vou go?” 5 

“Nothing would give me more pleasure, 
colonel. 

“The lady attracts me. 

‘ut I need no escort; the trail 
plain. 

“I'll start to-morrow at daybreak,” said 
the voung mnan. 

“Thanks, ny boy. 

“Stay as you will—a week if need be. 

“You have earned a leave. 

“Buttake care of yourself—heart and 
all. 

“The donna’s eyes are glorious, but her 
admirers are jealous.” 

Kinerson laughed. 

“I'll be careful, sir. 

‘(rood night.” 

00d night.” 

And so they parted, each to his quarters, 
and the younger man to dream of some- 
thing brighter than Indian watch-fires for 
the morrow, 

The Soventeenth were old frontiersmen, 
and Colonel Miller performed his duty to 
the government faithfully. : 

Two days before, after a lively brush, his 
troops had routed a large body of Apaches 
ascore of niles above camp, and driven 
them over the range. 

The Indians came from the southern 
country, where they had been committing 
tinany depredations, and it was to one of the 
greatest sufferers at their hands—old Don 
Alvares, a rich Spaniard—that the colonel 
desired to send the comtorting message an- 
nouncing this discointiture. 

The morning dawned clear and golden— 
one of New Mexico’s best—and ere the dew 
had faded from the cactus, Licutenant 
Emerson, in fatigue uniforin, armed with 
pistols and sabre, was mounted and miles 
upon his way along the winding trail to- 
wards Hacienda Al vares. 

The March sun was warin at noontide, as 
the lonely traveler paused beneath the sha- 
dow ot a great rock to rest his horse and 
sinoke a cigarette, but its backward flun 
rays fromthe Far West had grown wea 
and faint, and the dim = shadow of on-coin- 
ing night fell athwart the narrow pathway, 
ere the white walls of his destination caught 
the eve of the young lieutenant, 

Riding slowly down the broad plateau 
towards the hacienda, thoughts of rest and 
supper in his mind, Eimerson suddenly 
Started in his saddle, and checking his 
horse, involuntarily his hand grasped his 
sabre hilt witha soldier’s intuition. 

Just betore him, and a little to one side 
ofthe path, standing apparently helpless 


is too 


from either —— or fright, was a_half- 
naked peon child—a dusky-faced girl of a 
dozen sumners—gazing fixedly upon a 


coiled snake that lay before her, its glisten- 
ing crest raised and swaying to and fro, 
while its angry eyes burned into those of 
the tas-inated child. 

_An instant more, and the venomous rep- 
tile would have buried its fangs in the 
trembling forin betore it, when flashing 
through the air like the wings of the plung- 
ing hawk, the trooper’s sabre tell between 
girl and snake,and the head of the tmoc- 








| ter, 


casin flew twenty feet away through the 


air. 

" _ . 

Then E:merson cauzht the girl to h.s sad- 
dle-bow and rode forward. 

For 4 imoment the little waif trembled, 
speechless as she lay within the strony aris 
of the soldier; then, with a soft cry, she 
strove to escape, ; 

They were now close to the gate of the 
hacienda, and even as the child was drop- 
Ping to the ground—for 


the lieutenant in 
stantly released her—a y ung and heaut 
si Woinan appeared, and t glad cry 
the little peon sprany towards . 
Emerson reined his horse upon his 


haunches and raised his cap. 
‘Pardon, madeinoiselle, but the girl was 

in danger ; 4 mwccasin was—"’ 

He was interrupted by the beauty her- 





self, into whose ear the child had poured 
her story. 

“Sir, you need no pardon. 

“I thank you in the name of my father, 
and his inost valued servant, Jacque Du- 
mox, for having saved the life of this 
girl. 

“May Heaven bless you, and return to 
you, a soldier, the kindly act. 

“But wili you not enter, sir? 

“You seem weary, and night is close at 

hand ?”’ 
_ And 80, following the beautitul Guada- 
lupe—for it was she—Licutenant Emerson 
entered, lor the first time, the Hacienda 
Alvares. 

Five hours later, while the old don and 
the young soldier sat over their wine and 
sinoked, each telling to each tales of the 
Strange south-west, 4% peon entered, 

The master looked up, then waved his 
hand encouragingly. 

“This is the gentleman, Dumox, who 
saved the life of your daughter.” 

The man advanced. | 

He was a genuine South American—a | 
ye a body servantof the old don—who 
mad followed him north from Peru. 

With a gesture 0° absolute homage, he 
prostrated himself at the feet of the trooper, 
and kissed his sabre-tip. 

“My life is vours, inaster,at ail times and | 
for ever,”’ he whispered, 

Then arose, and betore E.nerson could 
speak he was gone. 

“A splendid servant, lieutenant,” said | 
the don, as he refilled the glasses: ‘“per- 
fect, and a man worthy to be your friend | 
even. 

“You have saved his daughter,his all,and 
you can depend upon him, 

“Ile is your slave, for that act, to the 
death.”’ 

So began Emerson's 
Hacienda Alvares. 

Asthe morning came, bringing with it 
the pleasures Of a home where wealth and 
beauty reigned, long unenjoyed by this 
rugged young soldier of the border, and the 
dark-eyed Gaudalupe put her hand in his 
to thank him forthe news he brought, and 
asked him to stay as a friend where he came 
aS A Inessenger, a Strange thrill ran through | 
his pulses. 

And he stayed—stayed until 
his colonel must be 
week was long pone. 

Ho stayed until the dusky-browed Juan 
d'Iinray, cousin and suitor of his beautiful 
hostess, frowned upon him. 

He stayed until hisown heart throbbed 
wildly and his ears drank us divine music 
the rich voice of the donna—until the girl's 
cheeks glowed beneath his fervent glance 
and her bosoin heaved when his 
touched hers. 

He stayed too long, and then 
sainpward, with a positive promise to the 
urgent old don to return; with a single 
glance from Guadalupe that might mean 
worlds; with a scowl and curse from Juan 
that betokened a hatred deep and tieree ; 
and last of all with a single gesture of un- 
cbangeable fealty from poor Duinox at the 
gate. 

“Ah, lieutenant! eried old Colonet Mil- 
ler, aS Einerson appeared before him on 
the morning tollowing, “the donna was too 
inany for you. 

“But I consent. 

“Make the marriage soon, and 
beauty to camp.”’ 

The young man colored. 

“The marriage will be with Juan d’Imeray, | 
colonel. 

‘Rumor says she is affianeed to hiin. 

But the colonel shook his head. 

“Bah ! that man! 

“His habits are 
Mexican. 

“The aonnaJis a wise woman as well asa 
beautiful one, and an Aierican can win 
her, especially when the American isa 
young and good-looking soldier. 

“Licutenant, if you want that) girl, and I 
believe you do, and don’t go in and win 
her away from that cursed black Spaniard, 
Pii—V’ll order you under arrest for a 
year.”’ 

And with an emphatic shake ot the head 
the b-ave old tellow turned away. 

Emerson laughed Jong and heartily at his 
colonel as a “inatchimaker.”’ 

But when it so happened, two weeks la- | 
that the post-commandant found | 
another message for Hacienda Alvares, it 
also happened that the lieutenant was ready 
to carry it. 

And the bearer found a 
tion than before in the eyes of Donna Gau- 
dalupe; forgotthe evil lurking in those 
of Juan d'Tuiray, and remained three days 
at the table of bis friend, the old don. 

Three days of bliss ty bim, crowned at | 
Jast one glorious night by the sweet, sweet | 
words which nade the beauteous girl his | 
for ever. 

For his love overpowered him, 
confessed it. 

Together they strayed beneath the 
of the garden. 

The soldier's horse stood waiting at the 
rate, the moon smiled down upon its lone- 
fy northern way. 


acquaintance at 


he telt that 
wondering, for his 





hand 


rode away 


bring the 





worse than those of a | 


stronger attrac- 


and he 


arbors 


But his arm encircled the most perfect 
figure in New Mexico. 
His eves gazed into o~bs filled with love 


and longing. 
His lips plucked from other lips k Isso 


} 


more luscions and passionate tian ever be 
fore melted the heartofl 
And (ruad pe | 1 hh rd af 
| 
| 
iong, the younz al : . ‘ a 
slip froin his ho land flee towards the now 


silent ranche. 


While whispering his last words and 


benisons, the sweetest of confessions in the | 


' dim 


| bride. 


|; Spaniard along 


sweetest of tongues, he sought his saddle, | nan, satat her side, with one arm thrown 
and rode slowly away into the gloam- | carclessly acrossa littie table that held s 
basket of dainty worsted work. 

His hand was near hers—s» near he had 
but to lift it and lay it upon the little pink- 
tipped tingers that clasped the arm of the 
crimmmon chair, 

And his eyes, bis ciusky unfathomable 
eyes, were fixed upon her tacein a glance 
half scrutiny, balf adiuiration, 

“Violet.”’ 

The girl raised her drooped eves with 
a slow aoay of their white long-fringed 
lids, but she did) not look into his now 
change one line of ber graceful languid at- 
titude. 

“Violet,” her companion oommenced 
again, aslight swift glean of annoyance 
crossing his face, ‘are you angrv because | 
have tnentioned Selah’s name ?”’ 

“No, not angry," she said. 

“Why should I be an atthe mention 
of your brother's name 

“Fle is iny friend; but you spoke as if you 
wore warning me against him—against 
somebody. 

“I do not like your taking that tone. 

“Selah is my friend, I say,that you know, 
but nothing imore.”’ 

“Nothing imore?—nothing more, Vio- 
let? 

“Really, do you care nothing for my 
brother more —" 

“Really, Mr. Carleton, you are unwar- 
rantably curious,’’ the girl flashed out, 
— herself up in a haughty way that 

vecaine her well, 

“But lest you should wilfally misunder- 
stand ine—hear me say it again in plain 
words, Selah is <— iny friend.”’ 

Now the man’s idle band closed over the 
light fingers in a firm clasp, and his hand- 
some face, flushed and pleading, but with a 
wilful ijight in the dusky eyes, bent close 
| above the girl's. 

“Violet, you are angry with tne ; you call 
me Mr. Carleton, and I have known you as 
long as Selah,and you say I ain unwarrant- 
ably curious because I am deeply interested 
in your welfare, and you evade my ques- 
tions. 





ing. 

Over the broad plateru and down the | 
narrow trail towards Los Mexos, until upon 
the little bridge that crossed the wild 
stream ata point knuwn as “The Fatal 
Gorge,” he paused and disinounted a mo- | 
ineut to tighten a loosened girth. 

Then again he breathed the words of his 
love. 

The girth was fastened and the trooper's 
foot in the stirrup when, rising from the 
obseurity behind him, a dark figure 
whirled itsarm quickly in the air, some- 
thing shot silently towards the soldier, aud 
an instant later, like the deadly coil of a 
snake, a lariat fell about his neck, half 
strangling him. 

He was suddenly jerked backwards to 
the floor of the shaking bridge, and as his 
frightened horse sped snorting up the wind- 
ing path, he heard at his ear the tow flend- 
ish laugh of his rival. 

Juan d'Imray bad caught bim. 

For a moment Emerson lay stunned 
where he had fallen. 

Then he sprang to his feet, and his 
hands tore at the tightening rope about his 
neck, 

But a second tiine the coord was pulled, 
and again he fell. 

Then, before he could rise, avons arms 
bound him, and again the deinoniacal laugh 
rung in his ears. 

“Ha, blue coat! you 


would steal my 


“Did you think a d‘Imray would retire 
because you had entered the field ? 

“Fool ! 

“Soe, 





I am going to drag you at my 
horse's heeis back to Hacienda Alvares, | 
and fling your carcass before the gate. 
“Donna Guadalupe will think the Indians | 
have killed you. 
“She will weep, then marry ine. | 
“Do you hear—at ny horse's heels? 
“How you will bound along the way !"" 
Eimerson’s heart stood still. 
Death was a soldier's fate—a noble death 
his honor! 


But this — Heavens! it was too horri- “You and Selah tnay be only friends,and 
ble. yet you may love him, and if you doT will 

“Pray, dog, pray while I mount!" cried | muve heaven and earth to see you his 
d'Timray. wife. ; 

With a whistle the Spaniard called his “Stay! you shall not leave ine. 


“T will leave you, it need be. 

“No dount I nave lingered too long al!- 
ready; but you shall hear tne first » Be. 
why I am curious—because I love you. 

“There Violet. 

“If you love Selah, there is no hope for 
me, but Il can perhaps accomplish your 
happiness.” 

‘The girl shook off his hand and stood up 
angrily, # haughty litthe  taiden, with 
flaming cheeks and flashing cyes, and a 
cloud of short tawny hair tossed impetu- 
ously away from her white brow. 

“Yes, you have lingered too long already 
Mr. Carleton. 

“There is no hope for you here. 

“T have liked you, because you were an 
old-time friend ; but IT accept no favors at 
your hands, and have no favor to show.” 

“Very well. 

“T accept ny distnissal for the present,”’ 
replied her companion, with  adinirable. 
calin. 


horse from the shadows behind him, and 
sprang to the saddle, ae one end of the 
lariat fast about the pommel, 

Horse and inen were together now upon 
the narrow bridge, which creaked beneath 
their united weight,while the angry waters 
foarned madly on a hundred feet beneath 
them. 

‘The soldier's tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. 

He could not pray—and (iuadalupe’s 
kisses were yet warin upon his lips, 

“In thirty seconds we start,”’ hissed Juan, 
drawing his lariat taut, and gathering the 
reins in his nervous hands. 

“Pray, poor fool, for in less than a mo- 
ment you die!” 

The lieutenant heard him not. 

A cloud drifted across the face of the 
moon; & Shadow crept by the mounted 
the narrow bridge, and 
paused close to where Emerson A 

The murderer turned in his saddle. 








“Come,” he hissed hoarsely, ‘we must “But the day will come when you will be 
go!’ and struck spurs to his horse, less ready to send me away. 7 
But even at that moment the moon reap- “Good evening, Miss Duane. 


f 'T) ” 
peared, a steely gleam flashed across the W hat did he mean ? 


tightening lariat, it parted, and, rising from | Tue girl satlongand late by the grate 

| the shadow by the victim, stood Jacque Du- fire trying to think it all over—his words 
Inox, along Knife gleaming in his hand. | about Selah Carleton that had made her 
Vitha yvellot rage the inaddened Span- | #0 uncomfortable, his own confession of 


jard turned, and made as though he would | bis love, his offer toaccomplish her happi- 


have ridden both soldier and peon down; | Hem. 
| but Dumox raised his weapon, and hurled ; “Asif I would take Selah's love asa gift 
lat at the advancing steed with deadly from bis hands,’ she broke forth tndig- 
udin. | nantly. 


“Selah does love me. 

“Tams sure of it. 

“How ean [ help being sure, when we 
have ulwavs been such intimate triends, 
and hisianner has grown to be more and 
more that ofa lover? 


The heavy blade hissed through the night 
air, and buried itself to tue hilt in the brown 
Naunk ofthe plunging animal, 

There cune a single agonized,halt-huinan 
sereain, ringing with a shudder through the 
silence about, and then,rearing madiy,with 


one blind spring, horse and = rider shot “Oh, why has Atherton Carleton come 
downward into the black abyss beneath home to make ime miserable ?"’ 
downward to the headlong death below Poor ehild ! 
and Los Mexos roared on. | Leading her sweet quiet home life in the 
s * * ” 7 * old farinhouse that gleamed in sumimner- 
, | time like a yreat yellow blossorm Out frou 
Lieutenant Eimerson and his beautiful 


bride have moved to Caliiornia, and the vid 
don lives with thein. 

Ilis New Mexico hacienda is sold,and the 
servants gouc, except one cid tan and his 
daugiter, whe are still attached ty the per- 
son otf Alvares. 

Dut the story of that terrible night upon 
the bridge inthe Fatal Gorge is known 
only to two. 

The third and principal actor therein has 
never since been seen. 

Los Mexos never yives up its dead. 


its setting of maple green and fluted-leaved 
elios, what did she know ol the hundred 
evil passions that role the ways of men ? 

The Carletons’ country tnansion was just 
across the broad shaded country road frowns 
the Duane farm, where Violet lived hen 
quiet life with an elderly uncle and aunt. 

The girl had known the Carleton bows 
from: childhood, though Atherton was a lad 
at college when she and Selah were still in 
primary geographies and fist lessons in 
ygraminar, and bad admired tue handsome 
elder one in an awesome wav, and loved 
her younger friend and plivinate with all 
her childish passionate affection. 

As the years went by, Atherton traveled 
abroad and only with the recurring sum. 
mer did she see much of Selah. 

But this vear things jmd been different. 

Atherton bad come bome trom abroad 
Selah had lelteolleve, and) despite the in 
validisin of Mrs. ¢ leton, the mansion had 
been crowded with vay sumer Visitors. 


- i -— 


Keeping His Word. 


BY Il. ©. 


T was a pleasant room, homelike and 
cheery,“ ith plenty of books and tlowers 
and pietures about, and snowy drape- 


exat the windows, and a rich-lued carpet, Violet bad never passed so yay a sunitmner 
and over all, instead of the glaring lamy- | for the parties across the way were neve 
lizht, the warm searlet glow ofl Haring quite ovnplete without her, and Carleton 
eovals In the grate. Place was alinost a second home. 

Vor thie pr LLiest picture m it Was Cie ! And never ai 1 Mine iwseerli al ippier é 

t j _ “was t mst 
, ke ” " range % = . , 

aK ican is ec a +“ "sie oe 
s big Turkish ciate her Siuail & pere j sweet pur 74 < a(t mer that se 7 
feet lapping restiessiy upon the shining was beloved of another woman, and tou 
fender. wrapped in her own dreains to study 


A companion, a dark-haired dark-faced | Atherton Carleton, a8 he studied ber, or 
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=e might have discovered that he loved 


And so that November evening's talk, 
when Atherton had coine dewn from town 
to close up the Carlton house and had 
called on her, caine with a strange shock to 
Violet. 

Bat for all its sad foreshadowings of fate 
she scarcely comprehended .t. 

Only asthe days and weeks slipped by 
and Selah never came down from town to 
call on her she could not shut out from her 
inind the face of handsome Miss Gaudalet, 
and the words that Atherton had dropped 
conoerning her and Selah. 

And then, sometiines, Violet recalled Mr. 
Carleton's words, 


Was it true that he would have—that be | 


could have—had the power to accoinplish 
her ar > aay ahd 

Had she been foolishly, miserably un- 
wise and overproud in striving to coneeal 
her heart's secret until she should contess 
it—for the very first—at Selah's wooing ? 

No! 

She could not, she would not, 
love from another man's hands. 

From November to the latter part of 
March—such a short time to most mortals 
—seemed an eternity to poor proud little 
Violet. 

And then one 
caine to call. 

Much and often as she 
that she hated him she 
now. 

Asthe girl walked straight into the par- 
lor, and with outstretched hand = towards 
him, Atherton noted how how chanyed she 
was since the suinmer before. 

Her cheeks had lost their delicious blooin 
her eyes their sweet haughty fire, 

He was glad, 

He had not rushed his plans, and he 
sure of triumph at last. 

“What a stranger you are ?’’ Violet 
with a slight shy drooping of her eyes. 

“Did you expect to see ine after you sent 
me nway?"’ 

“T ain afraid 
bight. 

“But 
would 
ingly. 

“IT have forgiven, yes. 

“LT have no choice but to forgive you, 
though vou persist in ruining my lile,’’ he 
answered, 

“But Teaine 
me, 

“Otherwise T should 
surance to intrude,” 

She had whitened to the lips. 

She had not even asyvilable in reply. 


take 


night Atherton Carleton 
had told 


met him 


herself 
eagerly 


said, 


I was very rude that 


you 
not 


have forgiven ime, 
be were?" a trifle 


or you 


here because Selah 


not have had the as- 


“Selah is to be married in a week to Miss | 


(saudalet. 


“Ttisto bea very private 


you to cone 

And then— 

“Violet, poor little dear!" so 
gently, so caressingly. 

“Oh, Violet! 

*Proud little woman ! 

“You did care !—you do care! 

“T wish Selah knew how much—lI 
sure he as 

“No! 

“Tam glad he does not. 

“He must not know! 

“What am IT saving ?—there is nothing for 
him to know.” 

“Violet,” going to 
whiteand sick, against 


softly, 


“ath 


she learned 
mantel, and 


where 
the 


Sent | 


SO 
| 


her | 


_ above what must have 
| were she daughter of the old 
| sat 


“Come, Seiah, I am ready. 
“Pray spare Mrs. Carleton any further 
| scene.’ 

And there was no further scene. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| 


Violet saw Selab Curleton married, and | 


was cali, 

And two couples were less happy than 
they might have been if Atherton Carleton 
bad not sworn to marry Violet Duane and 
kept his oath. 
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For Herself. ° 


BY H.C. 


T was at Lyons, where I had gone to 
wintatmarine view, that] first saw 
tosine. 

She stood at a cottage window, watering 
some roses which grew in pots on the win- | 
dow-sill. | 

She was as fresh as the roses herself, and 
as sweet. 

I fell in love. | 

It was not only that she was pretty; she | 
was also well-bred, so ladvlike, so much | 
been her station, | 
woman who 
at work #o the doorstep—a 


often on 


| healthy, comfortable peasant-woman ; noth- 


felt 


question- | 


| that 1 waited for certain 


. lof any old triend, Churchill, who adores art, 
wedding, be- | j 


cause iIny mother is ill; but he bade meask | 


gathering her gently in his arms,and droop. | 


ing his face softly against bers, ‘if 
not care, I do. 

“T care for you, 

“T always have cared,since you were a lit- 
tle child. 

“Lam not a man 
soime amen; but I 
change. 

“Will vou put your faith in’ me and be 
my wife, and prove to Selah that vou never 
eared, even when he foolishiy pluuied hin 
selfupon having won your heart) without 
the need of sueing for it?” 

It was rest and healing bali to 
loved in her hour of inisery ; it was aos. re 
temptation to the girlto bide her wound 
under the shield of Atherton’s name. 

“Yos; 1 will be your wife, in time, if you 
care to have me.” 

“T care to have you now, immediately. 

“T cannot wait. 

“T want to comfort you. 

“IT wantto shew Selah that he 
broken your heart, my little dove. 

“Why not be married now ? 

“Why not to-night?" 

His pleading prevailed aseat a saner mo- 
ment they would not have done. 

The next day's papers carried 


vou do 


to 
eare, 


act my love like 
and ot never 


be thus 


has not 


the news 


far and wide that Violet Duane was Ather- 


ton Carleton’s wile. 

And one woman read it with triumphant 
eyes; one man with whitened face. 

It was the day of Selah’s wedding when 
he first met his brother's wife. 

He was going up the stairway 
bride's room. 

Violet was coming down. 

They stood still. 

«Let me congratulate you,” 
firinly. 

“You! 

-* You ofall women to congratulate me, 
when you must know how you have ruined 
my happiness and wrecked my faith."’ 

sa) he 


to the 


said Violet 


“Yes, you. 

‘*‘Do not affect t 

‘You knew- th pK 

that I loved vou, that Alice Gaud 
would have remained Alice CGaudalet f 
ever as far as I was concerned, if—— 

*‘Your brother had not loved Miss Duane 
and won her!’’ whispered the bride over 
the balustrade. 


uu could 1 


4 


ing more, 

I aim afraid my pictures did not progress | 
as they might. 

Rosine was fond of poetty, and I went | 
nearly every day to the old garden bebind | 
the house. 

In alittle arbor under the 
sat and embroidered while 
knitted. 

I sat near Rosine and read to her. 

I forgot all the world except myself and | 
Rosine, when I was suddenly aroused toa 
sense of its existence, ; 

Returning tomy studio one evening, I 
fouhd iny father sitting astride a chair with | 
his arms upon the back, regarding my ma- 
rine view. 

“You work tnore slowly than usual, my | 
boy,” he said, when we had shaken 
hands, 

I replied that the sea was capricious,and 
tints which only 
certain days would bring. 

“Very wise,” he replied; “but now,Jack, 
what do you suppose I have come from 
London for? 

“Think! 

“Ah, you never can! 

“It is a delightful surprise for you! 

“T have arranged an allianee for you, 

“You will have for your wife a lovely 
youny creature, not eighteen, beautiful, ae- 
complished, and an heiress; the daughter 


trees Rosine | 
the «aunt 


and believes you a genius, 

“Tt was his proposal, 

“eMoney we have enough of,’ he said. 

“*hamily we both have. 

“eT want grandsons who will 

should adore a 

‘nius.’ 

“So, of course, it is settled.” 

“Without me? Tasked. 

“Oh, of course you are delighted,”’ cried 
papa. 

“She isa beautiful as though she were 
poor, and as rich as though she were plain, 
this young lady we offer you.” 

What could T sav?” 

IT had not at that moment the courage to 
sav — 

TL love the niece of a poor old peasant | 
woinan Who lives in a little cottage.” 

Perhaps it was cowardly ; but toavoid ex- 
planations for the present, agreed to re- 
turn to London with my father early the 
next morning. 

Atter suppar T stole down again to old 
Mannette’s little cottage, and peeping | 
through the windows, saw both women to- 
gether bending over some object, at which 
they were looking by the light of theshaded | 
latip. 

ft was a beautiful picture—the old brown 
face set off by its high white cap, long gold- 
enerrings, and bright blue handkerehief ; 
the young one, tur, rosy, soft, and all in 
purest White; Rosine, dressed like a Per- 
Shan. 

“Come out, Rosine,” T whispered through | 
th: blinds. 

“T have come to tell 
whispered, as IT led 


be 
son-in-law who 


artists, 
Was it 





something,” I 
away from the 


vou 
her 


j door, 


| 


out. 


“Tam going to London to-morrow. 
father will have it seo. 

“He has chosen a wife for me—-some rich | 
lady whom To oau told to marry for her 
money. 

“And Lam ordered 
her."’ 

“Then good-bye,” 
out ber hand. 

“We shall not see you at Lyons again.” 

“Rosine,” Tsaia, ‘vou must hear me 


My 


to show 


said Rosine, 


I 


“Tam not going to marry this beiress. 
hate her!" 

“Poor heiress! 

“What bas she done?” 

“Nothing, ’’ DT said. 

“Probably she also hates ime. 

“But 1 will not have her; I wiil marry 
girl I love, or none. 

“Rosine, when 1 e¢ 
marry me? 

“T shall be ve 
not help tt fl 


asked Rosine. 


a 


yne back will you 
rv poor, for my father will 


11s “ev iil 


ith. 


al 


“TI swear it!’’ I said. 
‘*] plight my faith to you!’ 

ThenlI kissed her, and we parted. 
My father and inysef were in 


| an old lady, apparentiy a servant, 


| old triend, Captain Markham, 


youth. 


mnyself to | 


holding | 


| every summer to visit her at her cottage. 


; conduct 1’ 


| one unfit for the protection 





when suddenly a gentleman stood before 
us, offering us his Eende. 

It was General Churchill. 

“Ah !—how are you ?”’ he cried. ; 

“I have just been to the train to receive 
my daughter, whose old nurse has just 
brought her hone from the seaside. — 

“They are taking coffee; no time like the 
present for introducing the young people. | 

We cross@d the hall. 

Ata table ina private apartment sata 
young lady dressed in exquisite style, and 


Their backs were towards us. 
General Churchill approached. 
“Rosine, my dear,” he said, “here is my 
’ whom you 
know, and his son, Henry, whom as yet 
you do not know.” 

Rosine! 

W hat a coincidence! 

I stood staring atthe young lady as she 
rose, turned and bowed to us. 

I was incapable of any word or motion, 
for the likeness was astounding. 

Rosine ! 

Yes! 

And this old woman 
another cap! 

Rosine siniled, and bowed sweetly. 

ITmanazed to bow, and mutter 
thing. 

Mannette’s black eyes laughed, while her 
mouth was held close shut. 

“No, Mr. Henry; IT never told you that 
I was Mannette’s niece,” said Rosine, a lit- 
tle while after. 

‘She was inerely 


was Mannette, in 


some- 


my nurse, and I go 

“We knew who you were, and what our 
parents intended, and it pleased me to be 
courted, and not sold like su many rich la- | 
dies of iny acquaintance. 

“Oh, how shocked Mannette was at my 

This was aside. 

The two papas drank their wine together, 
and whispered— 

“Hlow soon they 
other!" 

And Rosine and I are 
October. 


have taken to each 


be imarried in 


to 


lp 


‘Two Ships. 


The 


BY bb. M. A. 


NDEED am I sweetly blessed, 
Myra. 

| “T had not paused to reck how deep 
mv love, that IT should dare—dare and win, 
ah, me! ajewel that 1 have no right to 
wear. 

“Tam but alad with empty pockets ; 
only that Heaven has given me health of | 
iron and these strong arms, truly were I 
poor——"’ 

“Nay, Julian, and may 
Heaven that has given thee these 
what thev may do? 

“Come'’—and the girlish voice was fban- 
tering—“have vou won my _ heart to pine 
upon it and thrust it back again?” 

“Heaven grant otherwise, my Myra!” 

Happy lovers they, standing side by side 
on the vessel's clean deck, seeming to gaze 
on the dark ocean around them, yet realy 
looking inward at theirown true hopeful 
souis. 

Among the pious pilgrims who weighed 
anchor from Cowes, in the Isle of Wight,to 
plant the banner of religious freedom in | 
the wilderness of Maryland, 1633, there was | 
of that God to 
whom all praved as they faced the perils of | 
their historical vovage. 

Fierce Spaniards or cruising Turks lay 
greedily almost) direetly in the course of | 
the two staunch vessels, the ‘Ark’ and the | 
“Doves storins and privations they could 
not avert, but heroically anticipated, 

Our interest lies in the *Ark,’’ the 
manned, better armed of the two. 

On board was a lovely orphan, following | 
her guardians when they forsook home and 
kindred to worship after the dictates of 
their own hearts—her name, Myra. 

She was loved by every one, and 
ilv, for her purity was even 
her face, 

Especially 
(rrange. | 
And when it was observed that Myra re- | 

| 


Mistress 





not the kind | 
also bless | 





better 


worth- | 
lovelier than 
dear she Julian 


Was to 


garded him favorably before all others, 
they vielded the held to the handsome 
his enallous heart 
Julian and she 


Only one demurred in 
and mentally vowed that 
should never wed. 

Peter Hardy had been an open suitorand | 
Was promptly rejected by both guardians 
and maiden, for his countenance was verily 
that of a rogue. . 

Three days following St. Ceci ia’s Day a 


| violent storm arose. 


| up— 


the hotel, | delirious on her couch. 


Just how it happened none could tell— 
but, above the roar of the tempest and 
erush of waves, the shudderful ery went 


“Man overboard !"° 

At the samme instant Myra 
ning the rolling 
piteously— 

“Julian! Julian!’ 

It required strong arins 
from throwing herself into 
ters. 

“T want my 


was seen run- 


ACTOSS deck shieking 


to 
the 


restrain her 
raging wa- 


=~ 


Julian! 


po t iy cand { 
eyes of Peter Hardy; at @ oT 
internally at her, even in her misery. 

Phen ensued a blessed blank, and she lay 


if 


| bandolier 


| sel, bring with him 


———— 





History has recorded that terrible tem 
est,the mad tossing ofthe “Ark,’the plead. 
ing prayers preparatory for the seeining 


_inevitable shipwreeck—prayers that were 


answered by Heaven at last, stilling the 
deep, and giving joy to every pious breast. 

But the *Dove,"’ their consort, had van. 
isLed. 

She was given up as lost for ever. 

While matters were righting on the ship- 
board, Peter Hardy, ina mysterious way, 


_ beckoned the captain aside. 


“A word with you.” 
‘“‘What have vou to say,Master Peter?” 
Peter looked slyly from his little twink- 


| ling eyes. 


“T have heard it said that John,the sailor, 


| Jost his cup and knite?”’ 


“Yes,’’ 

“And Richard, the cook, has lost some 
silken hose ?”’ 

“True.” 

“And Mistress Myra—mind thee—can- 
not find anywhere a golden bracelet that 
was hers, a gift from her dying mother.” 

“Well, and what of all this, Master Pe. 
ter ?"’ 

Peter's lean fingers beckoned towards the 
cabin. 

“Oh, come with me, that your own eyes 
inay discovor what I but half suspect.’’: 

Together they entered the cabin. 

By one of the berths was Julian’s chest, 
fast locked. 

‘‘You are captain,”’ said Peter, pointing. 

“Julian Grange is dead ; the key is gone 


| with him. Open that and see what you may 
| find.’’ 


The captain hesitated. 
Zut at last the chest was forced,and there 


| amid Julian’s tidy clothing lay cup, knife, 


hose, and Myra’s golden bracelet. 

Unfortunate Julian! 

Soon afterwards, those who had mourned 
his loss were angrily shaking their heads, 

Julian, then, was the thief; and even to 
steal the bauble of his own true lady-love— 
that seemed unmanliest of all. 

“Tt was not he,’’ declared Myra sadly. ‘I 
do not—you must not believe it of him, I 

ray. 
, “My Julian was too good, too noble, too 
God-fearing for any crime.”’ 

When not quite two months later the 
‘“‘Ark’’ arrived at Barbadoes, seeking pro- 
Visions,the people were so inhospitable and 
extravagant in their charges that the cap- 
tain himself, witq three others went ashore 
to negotiate. 

One‘of the three was Peter {Hardy, whose 
reputation for driving a good bargain was 
well known. 

Night came on before they could return 
to their boat. 

The captain urged haste, for in that 
January of 1634 there was a_ pending insur- 
rection among the slaves for murder and 
pillage. 

Their haste was too late. 

Evenas they reached the shore a horde 
of velling, frenzied beings poured out upon 
them. 

There ensued a terrible fray. 

Bravely they fought—fought until every 
was emptied; but one after 
another went dcwn before the bloodthirsty 
assailants. 

In desperation the captain sprung toward | 
his moored boat. 

“Save me! Save 


me!’’ screeched the 


| voice of Peter Hardy, directly beneath his 
| feet. 


It was a hazardous task, but by superbu- 

Inan exertion the captain reached his ves- 
Peter Hardy. 

Peter was badly wounded—dying, pro- 
nounced the doctor. 

When he realized that there was no hope, 
he suinmoned the captain and a holy man. 
to his side. 

‘Let me confess,’? he 


gasped, pain- 


mine “un- 


| fully. 


“T cannot die with such sin as 
told. 


“My own hands pushed Julian Grange 


| into the sea. 


“My own hands stole what was in Julian 


| (grange’s chest. 


“T had a key that fitted cleverly. 

‘But forgive ine now I implore. 

“T loved Myra. 

“When ITsaw that she was not 
IT hated him who outranked me 
heart. 

“At times I fearI dared to hate her 
too. 

*“T am dying. 

‘“Forgive——" 

The wretch died while speaking. 

The conspiracy of the slaves was discov- 
ered in time to utterly suppress it, and the 


for me, 
in her 


|“ Ark’’ lay tranquilly in harbor, when one 


bright morning there wasa clangor of truin- 
pets, and the air quavered with glad shouts 
from all on board. 

The “Dove’’"—the mourned vessel that 
had vanished during the storm some weeks 
before—sailed gaily into view and anchored 


); hear. 


First to gain the deck of the “Ark’’ was 


Julian Grange. 

A plank washed trom the “Ark” on that 
tempestuous night had saved him; after an 
almost hopeless struggle the ‘Dove had 
rescued hina. 

How describe the emotions of the two 
fond, re-united lovers! 

They were at once married. 

From the pair grew sons and daughters 
une a pride of Maryland—the only 
wrested for settlemer' 
ling corpses of the unfortunat 


to bec 


it was not 


= 
IN point ofaction, the teart is virtually 
the whole man; for it contains in it all that, 


| which by virtue of his other faculties he \s 


able to do, 
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A Boy 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 


's Blunder. 





ICK and I aro goin 
festivities, Miss C 
care to come?” 

Ayatha Chelmsford, a large, fair, hand- 
some woman, looked up from her cool cor- 
ner in the morning-room. 

“The May festivities here?’ with a fuint 
elevation of pale, arched brows. 

*Yes, did you not know? 

“Why, we are going to have a regular 
old-tashioned May-day—May Queen, May 
pole, and all.”’ 

“And you—you care for this sort of thing, 
Mr. Carrington! 

‘Pardon ime, but I should judge the per- 
sous getting it up were—well, not exactly 
in our set.” 

“No,” Wilbur Carrington said coldly. “If 
vou mean on visiting terins here, most 
them are not. But——” 

“But you justought to see the May 
Queen, Miss Agatha,” young Dick Carring- 
ton broke in enthusiastically. “She's worth 
yoing pes sely to see.” 

“Indeed! Who is jour rustic beauty, 
Dick?” / 

“In the first place, a lady,’”’ Dick said 
stoutly. 

“But they’re not well off, you know, 
and she has a little brother-—a_ cripple—so 
sie 1s obliged to teach in the village school. 
Do come.” 

**Dick,’’ Wilbur Carrington said sharply, 
‘don't urge Miss Chelmsford, I presume 
she would not care about it.’’ 

“Oh, but I do,” with a sudden dropping 
of her languid tone. 

‘Mav I detain you justa few 
while I dress?’’ 

And, flinging aside the scrap of needle- 
work with which she had been trifling, she 
left the room. 

Agatha Chelmsford was visiting Wilbur 


g down tothe May 
‘helinsford; do you 


moments 


Carrington's mother, down in their pretty | 


Village. 

The Carrringtons were the great people 
of the place. 

And rumor told a strange little romance 
of this slightly passee heiress, and grave, 
reserved Wilbur Carrington. 

It said that years age, when the wealth 
and Juxury he held to-day were unknown 
to him, before the world discovered the 
force, the brilliancy, the genius of his pen, 
that he had been willing to lay his life at 
Agatha Cuelmsford’s feet; that lightly she 
had pushed aside the boyish passion and 
gone on to higher conquests. 

Now the tables had turned, and 
with a resolute determination to undo the 
past that she had come down to the 
handsome country seat this bright spring 
weather. 

To-lay she passed on tothe morning- 
rooin, ber full, womanly figure looking its 
best in her handsome costuine of dark blue 
velvet and brocade. 

“Ready, Mr. Carrington?” with a bright 
simile, 

“Yes, [ hope you will enjoy it, Miss 
Chelimsford,’’ he said, as he handed her in- 
tu the carriage. 

*T am sure TI shall.” 

The carriage soon stooped at a beautiful 
grove, and through the trees they caught 
sizht of the bright dresses, and heard imer- 
ry inughter. 

Dick sprang from his seat, and tossed the 
reins to his brother. 


it was 


“T shall be the first to greet her majesty. | 
I see Annie over there, and shall bring her 


’ 


to you.’ 

“No,” Wilbur said, shortly, ‘‘we will go 
to her. * 

Something in his voice made Agatha 
Chelimstord look up him suddenly. 

Then she took his arin, and went 
him down the narrow path. 

*Yousee the young folks comproiising 
this) party,’’ he 
social club in the winter tmonths, but this is 
the first time they have celebrated May- 
day.’’ 

“They went a good way about it,’ Dick 


with 


of | 


explained, ‘shave a sort | 


She was thinking with a curious 
how well Wilbur Carrington's words euited 
the girl before her—“a womanly woman." 

“This is Miss Chelmsford's first visit to 
Silver Leafwood, is it uot?’ she heard the 
happy girlish voice say. “Would you like 
to come and see its pleasant places? It bas 
soine,”’ 

She hesitated a moment. 

Then athought caine to ber. 

“Thanks—yes!" shesaid. “I would like 
to go."’ 

“Mayn't I go with you, Annie?” cried 
Dick imploringly. 

But she shook her flower-crowned head 
laughingly. 

“No, you mayn't. 
Hattie Green. ~ 
you, 





Run away and talk to 
She's pining for asight of 
There's a good boy.” 


rington. 

“Would it be too much 
you to get my shawl fron the carriage? 

hanks! Will you wait here with it? We 
Shall be back soon.”’ 

He started us she spoke. 

He had been looking at Aunie Stuart, at 
the girlish tigure in that soft white dress, 
through which arins and bosom faintly 
showed, at the firmiy-sweet eyes, at the 
great clusters of May flowers glowing palely 
pink at throat and waist. 

Miss Cheliostord noticed his glance, and 
felt asudden sharp contrast between her- 
selfand Annie Stuart. 

The girl looked almost childish in her 
pure fresh dress,and simply braided brown 
hair. 

She felt old and cumbrous now, in her 
cut velvet and diamonds. 

With the quick perception of a woman of 
the world, she saw even more than Annie 
Stuart had seen. 

She would play her cards accordingly. 

“You have known Witbura ong time?” 
questioningly, as they turned away. 

A puzzled pained look cane into the girl's 
eyes. 

“No, not avery long time. 

“Long enough to appreciate him 
| ever. 

“My little brother was injured bv a fall 
some time ago, and since the accident we 
have learned to value Mr. Carrington’s 
kindness and friendship.”’ 

“Dear Wilbur!” 

“There was an 


trouble to ask 


how. 


unconcealed tenderness 


in Miss Chelinsford’s voice that made her | 
companion whiten to the eves, 
| ‘He was always good-hearted to every 


one, 
- *Tfe—T, that is, we often talk of what we 
shall do when-—— 

“But pardon ine, T bad forgotten this sub- 
ject holds no interest for vou, 

“What lovely spring daisies !’ 

She knew by the girl's tense silence that 
She had taken all her implied contidence as 
she had meant she should, 

She knelt down to gather a cluster of the 
daisies, drawing off her gloves, 

As she did so a great diatnond on her lett 
hand sparkled in a slanting sunbeam. 

“Oh! Annie Stuarteried involuntarily. 
Miss Chelmsford held up a long slender 
hand. 

“You like it?’ she said. 

“Wilbur gave it to me!” 

There was asinaller, plainer ring on her 
| hand, that he had given ber as a schoolboy 
gift fifteen years before. 

If questioned, she could protest ber imis- 
take in having imayioed it the one referred 
to. 

If possible she would mislead her. 

Annie Stuart caught ber hand agaist her 
brave girlish heari, crushing the May tlow- 
ers in her belt. 

“Then—then itis an engagement ring?” 

“The diamond ? 

“Vea.” 

She told the lie with shyly-drooping lids, 
but voice cool with deliberate cinplasis. 





“Is it, though, Agatha? and you never 
| told us.’ 
Dick leaped lightly over a low bush on 


the path beside them. 
|} “Tsay, Wilbur,” raising bis voice as only 
a boy ean, “here's a go! 

“Avatoa’s engaged, think of it! 


looked back to say, in ais bovish manner. | “T caught hershowing the ring to) Annie 
“They've wot the prettiest girl in the vil- | Stuart. 
lage tor their queen, haven't they, Wilbur ? ' And Annie asked her if it was an en- 


Wilbur knows.”’ 

“You are disposed to be enthusiastic,” 
With a faint, crushing laugh. ‘Is she really 
so pretty, Wilbur?” 

It was the first titne she had called hiin 
So since tie old days, but they weré near 
the Maying party, and it was tine to play 
a truinp era. 

Tauere was no change in the grave, beard- 
ed jace, T which she looked up belt plead- 
ingly. 

“Pretty?” he 
dreaniiiy. 


awn 
are 


repeated ciulmly, a trifle 
“Thardly know if we would 

sree on that subject, Miss Chelmstord, I 
hold thatinner life makes outer beauty, 
and Anme Stuart is a womanly wotnan. 
But here she is.”’ 

Agatha Chelmsford looked with a new 
nervous excitementin her light blue eyes 
atthe girl who eame forward with Dick, 
leuzhing heartily at the boy's merry 
Words, 

And she saw ayirl a little above the ine- 
diuin height, but looking taller because of 


the Soll white muslin robe she wore. 

She sawa face bright with heaith and 
happiness, and Heaven's elixir—youth. 

\ lace clean-cut as a caineo; eves tender, 
Carnes bon lack lashes, and br lead 


All Miss Chelmsior 


oronation. 
Miss Stuart.”’ 

The ladies bowed, the tormer atrifle ab- 
s*~actedly. 


WwW ine, 


‘then turning to Anme with a stile, be 


gagement-ring, and she said ‘Yes! 
“There!? triumphantly, “ive found you 


out, Miss Agatha, though you are a yreat 
one to keep things dark——" 

But Wilbur, coming down the path with 
the earriage-wrap, interrupted hin by 


holding out bis hand and saying, pleasant- 
lv— 

“Hearty congratulations, Miss 
jord, from—Anniec and me.” 

He hesitated a jitthe before the last words, 
ol- 


Chelins- 


tered her his arin. 

“Dick, take care 
awhile. 

“We will be back soon.” 

And they walked away into the shadow 
of the trees. 

What did he say 

Justsuch honest, tender words, sprang 
froin an Gnhobiin. allheclion, as Very iat 


of Miss Chelussford 


speaks and every woman hears onee in 
their lives. 

jut Annie cried out in amazement: 

“Tt potigtit Miss ¢ jelimstord wv iwengayed 
to vou Ms 

“Well, you thought 4 ‘yiguntic mistake, 
it darling, he salad, 


{ 


us joy! v7 | 
And the woinan who had 89 narrowly es- 


7 


caped detection and bumiliation said the | d1uv Uirard street, Philadel! phia. 








| 


Miss Chelmsford turned to Wilbur Car- | 


ng; conventional words calinly,dspite her mad- 


dening despa.r, 

“What a happy May-day!"" Wilbur Car- 
rington cried, us his eyes rested on Annie 
Stuart's face, 

“You bet!" echoed Dick madly, as he 
flung bis hat inw the air, with an Indian 
war-whoop, 

“Didn't I tell you, Miss Agatha, Annie 
was a daisy ? 

“Slang'’s excusable—all things are ex- 
cusable w-day.’’ 

Little did the boy know how his blunder 


had saved the happiness of those he loved. | 
esty !' cried Dick the irre- | 
request perimnis- | 


“Your n 
pressible, “IT particularly 
sion to inaugurate my relationship with a 
May-day kiss, 

“In fact, Tinsiston enforcing my bro- 
therly privilege. 

“Mayn’'t she, Wilbur?” 

And Wilbur nodded and laughed, and 
Annie blushed. 

But Dick got it. 

—- + 

TABLE DEcoRATIONS.—Strips of frosted 
and silver-spangled green or white cloth, 
satin, sateen, or swanskin ean be used as 
overlays on the cloth under the floral or 
fruit decorations, to imitate the snow-cov- 
ered or frost-spangled ground outside, The 
Strips can be prepared inthe following way? 
Stretch the material with pins or tacks on a 
deal table or board. Dip a large painter's 


| water-brush in the guin, dissolved in water 


i the table. 





and vinegar, which latter makes it dry 
quicker, and sprinkle it finely and quicklv 
with the mixture, avoiding wet splashes, 
Dust over thickly with frosting powder, 
silver tinsel spangles, or diamond powder, 
or cleared pts roughly crushed alum. 


moving them for use, 

Fringe border of ferns, leaves, natural or 
artificial,or dried,or artificial grasses should 
be laid on the edges of these strips when on 
The coffee sugar, sold in large 
clear crystals, is adinirably adapted for this 
purpose, and best applied on = very thin 
boards of the size required, washed over 
with athick syrup of sugar and water or 
sprinkled with gum preparation, and then 
plentifully sprinkled with sugar crystals, 
which are then not wasted, as if covered 
from dust, they can be seraped off again. 
Colored comfits, sweets, and erystalized 
bonbons, and fruits can be strewnon such 
overlays with great success, Green baize, 
or satin sprinkled with silver spangles,and 
with a thick spangled or trosted leaves, or 
fern fringe falling both sides looks very 
well. Laurel, or bay leaves trosted over, 
can be also used for borders, Foundations 


of stout paper—with open or divided sheets | 


of fine white wadding tackea on = them, so 
that the freshly pulled flatly interior side 
is Upperimost—can be frosted over equally 
well, or can be simply decorated with fern 
fronds, leaves, ete. Deep glass dishes and 
baskets with bandles, wreathed over with 


| ferns or trails of plants, can be filled with 
' real or artificial ice to great advantage, and 


sunk into beds of moss. Fresh and erystal- 
ized fruits look well piled on plates imade 


| of cardboard and covered all over with bay 


leaves stitched on. The long unbroken 
bars of candy sugar arrange well in quad- 


| rangle piles of alternate white, red, and 


| yellow, 


ylants and feathery grasses, can be inserted 
iIntothese piles. The ends ofthe bars should 
be icuiaa to advance well at the corners, 
the same way as building wood 18 stored. 
Fine pointed sticks, with erystalized fruits 
run on them, or simply figs or French 
plums can be piled in the same manner, 
Hlandsome bunehes of fruit or dried dessert 
yrapes can be suspended on rustic yipsy 


sticks, either in the centre or at the ends of | 


lony tables. 


—_>_ ¢- 


Fancy FLOoweER Pors,—The best pots for | 


plants are undoubtedly those of common 
red clay, such as you see in every green- 
house. They are cheap, porous and notun- 
sizhtly if kept clean. The florists all use 
them,and that isa proot of their excellence, 
If tuere was a better kind, all things 
sidered, those who inake a business of rais- 


Con. 


ing plants would seon find it out. If you 
don't think the ordinary red pots are ele- 
vant enough for your apartinent you can 


cover them with the lattice work cache-pots 
which can be obtained at any seed store at 
a cost of froin fifteen to tiltv cents. If you 
want lo be elegant, with still less @xpendi- 
ture, make your cache-pots of paper. ‘Take 
astripof glazed and rather stiff paper, of a 
width corresponding to the height of the 
pot and long enough to go tiree tines 
around the pet's top circumference. Gather 
this from end to end, like a fan, in folds 
from balf to three-quarters of an ineh in 
width ; run aeord through the folds at the 
top and bottom. Now glue the two ends te 
gether, set your potin, draw up the cords 
till the paper fits the potat the top and = bot- 
tom, and your jardiniere is made. 
—_ ¢ ee 


Ir is tnost true that a natural and secret 
hatred and aversion towards society, in 
any inan, bath somewhat of the savage 
beast. 


“Sleep Splendidly.’’ 
A ventieman in Memphis, Tenesssee, who 


has been using the Compound Oxyyen 
Preatment.in speaking of 1s good effects 
his cause, S4aVs ‘IT tind ny wener 

\N\ Tr | la 


ue ( 
Ls f cases and fT 


Drs. STARKEY & PALES, 


ind resu 


sent free. 


a 


alion, 


Al- | 
low the strips to dry thoroughly before re- | 


Slender glasses or vase pots, with | 


| ° 4 
| New Publications. 

“Landreth'’s Rurai Almanac and Cata 

logue,” for 1883, like its predecessors, ts full 

ot valuable information for the farm. For 
ratuitous distribution. 21 and 23 South 
| Sixth street, Philadel piia, 
| ‘The Agricultural Review and Journal,” 
published by the Aw erican Agricultural 
Association, New York, contains an excel- 
lent series of well-written articles of great 
value and interest to tarmers in all partes of 
the country. 

Wide Awake. This adinirable magazine 
for calldren has reached its sixteenth vol- 
ume, which opens with a promise that all 
its previous efforts will be excelled. The 
eye of Wide Awake have taken a 

igh standard of excellence as their rule, 
and have therfore furnished the younger 
branches with a healthy reading that cannot 
fail to inculcate the most correct principles 
and the best incentives towards an elevated 
character. A marked feature is the publi- 
cation of true stories of self-help, success in 
business, unselfishness and nobility of 
principle. There will also be many in- 
structive papers on health, cookery, topics 
of the times and the mysteries of wood- 
craft. Published by D. Lathrop & Co., 
Publishers, of Boston, 

If every number of Lippincott's Maga- 
zine, for 1883, is going to be as the January 
issue, the readers of that bright and ably 
edited pertodical have a treat before them. 
The contents of the current number are re- 
| narkabiy varied and even more than or- 
dinarily entertaining. The tirst of two pa- 
| pers by Dr. Casper Wister describing a 
cruise made by him among the Windmill 
Islands, is graphic, fresh and humorous to 
to an eee degree. 4. Buckinan 
| tells the story of the founding of a city at 
Colorado Springs, and expatiates on the 
tnany advantages of the locality and settle- 
inent. Prof. Leverett W. Spring, in an ar- 
ticle on John Brown at Duteh Henry's 
Crossing, throws some fresh light upon the 
| career of “the most picturesque figure that 
has moved across the page of American his- 
tory,”’ and Charles Wood tells ina very 
amusing fashion the experiences of A Da 
in Tokio, The author of Signor Goo. 
dine’s Niece begins a new story called The 
Jewel in the Lotos,and there are a number 
of good Christinas stories. It only retains 
to add to this, that the Gossip this month is 
particularly bright, and the excellence of 
the number can be imagined. Lippineote 
& Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

The Sanitarian, This finely-edited pub- 
lication, devoted to preservation of health 
and inental and physical culture, begins the 
hew year in an improved torm, and will 
| hereaftor be issued weekly. It is, as 
usual, full of matter of the highest interest. 
Bell & Co., Publishers, 115 Fulton street, 
New York. $4.00 per year, or 10 cents per 
number, 

The Christinas number of the American 
Bookseller issued by the Ainerican News 
Co., New York, is in point of illustration 
| one of the best they have ever issued, 

The January number of the Eclectic 
| Magazine begins a new volume, and has as 
| a frontispiece a finelv-executed steel en- 
yraving entitled “The Wedding-Day.” 
The table of contents embraces a great va- 
riety of interesting articles. Those of our 

readers who wish a magazine to instruct 
| them, and who desire i Roop mce with the 
current literature of the world cannot do 
better than to subseribe to this periodical 
withthe commencement of the new volume 
whieh this number begins, Published by 
KR Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. 
| Terms, & per year; single copy 45 cents; 
| trial subseription tor three months, $1. 
| St. Nicholas, for January, contains seve- 
j ral notable fewtures, pre-eminent among 
| which is the brief biographical sketeh ot 
| Elizabeth Thompson Butler, written by her 
| sister, Which is accompanied by six illus 
trations from drawings made by the cele- 
brated artist herself especially tor St. Nich- 
olas, her portrait, engraved from a photo- 
graph, and seve ral groups from the great 
picture, “The Rolleall.” Another very in- 
leresting article is that by HL. HL., entitled A 
Chinese New Year's Day in Sota Barbara, 
which gives a vivid account of this strange 
Monygolian celebration in an American 
town. Some further adventures of Turkey 
in a story, entitled Fairy Wishes Nowa- 
days, with characteristic illustrations, is 
sure lo be weleomed by his old and equally 
enjoyed by his new friends. In addition, 
Is the usual auiouilt of Sort slories, Verses, 
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bright pictures, and departments. The 
frontispiece isa beautiful picture by BE. HL. 
tlashfield, called “Hfis  Lordsnip's Bed- 


time.” The Century Co., Publishers, New 
York. 

The December Apollo comes to our table 
laden with choice material for the instruec- 
tion apd amusement of its readers. The 
low subseription price of Fl. per year, in 
cluding premium, ought to insure it a re 
ception in every uusical family. LL. 1 
Whipple, Publisher, Dosson. 

a 7 nae - 

THe Domestic ReatmM.—Home wm the 
realin of which a wite is the sovereizn 
her sovereignty wi bring her honor 
love according her rule over tatter 
comunitted to her trust is wisely and be 


as 


eentivy ordered. That realin, limited as i» 
demands for its govern‘nent atnuch greater 
andl risitct y effort of thought 
t SHUIWAVS rh tev it for whe i 
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she seldom ls securing the 
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LIGHTHOUSE AND CRAB. 











BY PIPKIN, 


— think why vou have 
raelft in that conspicuous 
| Sontatmed a Crab. 4 ” 

“Who may you be talking to?” asked a 
Shrimp. 

The Crab swam round the pool and faced 
the Shrimp. 

‘Who are you, pray?” he asked slowly. 

“I'm a Shrimp,'' replied the little fellow, 
“and I ain anxious to know w whom you 
are talking. ; 

**“You seem so angry, 
cerned, that I should if 
have to say."’ 

The Crab looked at him from tail to whis- 
kers, and said, scornfully— 

“You are such a tnite, that I doubt if you 
can even see the great creature I am ad- 
dressing.” 

The Shrimp looke1] anxiously around. 
Was some great inonster on the point of 
swallowing him ~ a 

“Pray tell me what is the matter,and who 
this inonster is!"’ he pleaded, after an = an- 
xious, hurried search, in which he could 
discover nothing. 

“The lighthouse, you silly little fellow,” 
answered the Crab. 

“The lighthouse !"' cried the Shrimp. 

“Why,of course I can see the lighthouse; 
any one can see hiin. 

**He stands so high in the daytime, and at 
night holds up his head with his beautiful 
bright light that there's not an hour when 
we lose sight of him.” 

“Oh, that’s all you know about it!’ said 
the Crab, angrily, and away he swam to the 
edge of the pool, and then crawled out) on 
to a corner of sand. 

He was ina very bad temper; even 
sun rays could not thaw hiin, or the 
allure him. 

High above him was a noble rock, and 
there, but lately completed, was the grand 
lighthouse that was the pride of all the fish- 
ing Villages around, to say nothing of stray 
barks that might come and g* about those 
coasts, 

The Crab was discontented enough at tho 
best of tines, but since the lighthouse had 
begun to be reared, he had been worse 
than ever before. 

The workinen had often surprised and 
frightened him; bis tavorite haunts had 
been disturbed; he had even heard 
sailors talk of catching him, and oh,horror ! 
of cooking and eating him! 

The idea of falling into the hands 
these dreadful men made him quite ill. 

All his vexation, however, centred in the 
lighthouse himself. 

Why did he want to come there disturb- 
ing them all? 

Who was he? 

Could he not be made to depart ? 

The Crab was not quite sure but that 
night moveand come into the water, 
never spoke but froin a safe distance. 

Once nore he crawled into the 
ineditating aconversation with the 
house, 

It was a beautiiul afternoon in 
ber; the sea lay absolutely at 
merest ripple licking the sides 
rocks, and letting the weeds flout in 
and beauty. 

* Lighthouse !"" he cried at the top of his 
voice. 

“Who calls me ?"’ asked the 

“Itis 1!" 
nantly. 


laced 
tion,”’ 


and 80 inuch con- 
ke to hear what you 


the 
pools 


of 


he 
and 


water, 
ligght- 


of the 
calin 


Lighthouse, 
exclaimed the Crab indig- 


“Are you so blind that you cannot even | 


see ine?" 

It would have needed good sight indeed 
to see him, but the Lighthouse noted 
injured tones, and answered— 

“Never mind that I don't see you, I can 

hear you; tell me what it is you want.” 

“] want to know why you have placed 
yourself in such a prominent position ? 
Vhy have you come here disturbing us 

all?”’ 

“Friend,"’ said the 
harin do I dow you? 

**Betore I caine here, I can 

that l even existed ; inen brought me 
by bit, piece by piece, and I stand 
obedient to them.” 

“Ah, nen! 

“So you putthe blame on to some one 

else? 

“It was all well and peaceful before you 

caine,” continued the Crab, scornfully. 

*You would have ine believe what 


Lighthouse, ‘*what 
hardly say 


bit 
here 


you 


y? 
“I believe you persuaded imen to put you 


here, expecting to reign over us all and our | 


mighty kingdom. 

*You expect to attract every one to your- 
self, but let ine te)] you we are in no hurry 
to cone.” 

“Ah, friend!’ answered the Lighthouse, 
lightly and vet somewhat sadly, “I come 
here to live in solitude, to warn all) wari 
hearts and everything that lives to pass ine 
by. 

‘Lhe sun 1s bright to-day, the sea Is calin 
and the most lonely may rejoice ; but soon 
the storms will come; then everything that 
lives seeks shelter, and yet there may never 
be ashelter for ine, nor may any ever come 
to me for shelter. 

“Noone lives more solitary than I, vet! 
rejoice! 1 rejoice !"’ he cried, in triumphant 
voice. 

“My biazing -ight streains over the wa 
ters, and the storin-tossed, drive 
veasel knows how W take my bright li, ht 
for her guide.”’ 

‘That is nonsense!’’ growled the Crab. 
“Noone is as unselfish as all that comes to, 


wind 





| on which you live isthe only 


| you, are terrible enemies to those 
| not know them and again and again on this 





| winds blow 


the | 


Septein- | 
rest, the | 


his | 
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least of all yon, who have been disturbing 
sa whole world for more than one genera- 

“Ab, it’s no unselfishness, it's just my 
very life!"’ be answered. 

“Now goand ask the Sea about me if you 
want to know any snore. 

The Crab scrainbled back to the water 
with a laugh. 

It wasreaily too ridiculous, he said to 
himself, to hear that lighthouse talk. 

He went away in search of a supper, but 
all the time Le kept thinking of his talk. 

“Sea !'’ he said at last. 

“Why has the Lighthouse come intruding 
here,and making himself so  conspicu- 
ous? 

“I wish you would combine with me and 
a few others I know, and oust him froin the 
position he has taken up.”’ 

“Oh, I'll help you,”’ answered the Sea, 
“when I see you at work. 

“As soon as you have loosened the first 
stone, I will coine to your aid.”’ 

“‘Hem— hem — united strength, great 
Sea!’’ 

“Hem—-hem !"" mocked the Sea. 

“I tell you what it is, little old croms- 
patch,’’ he continued, gravely; “neither 
you nor I are even worthy to look at the 
Lighthouse. 

“What nakes you so jealous?” 

Here was plain speaking, and no inis- 


| take! 


The Crab was so taken back that ho had 
no remark to make, and remnained mute. 

“Perhaps,” said the great Sea,more gent- 
ly, “it is ignorance which leads you to 
speak thus; buteven if it is only ignor- 


| ance, let ine say that you should learn to be 


ashaiwed of it. 

**Now I will tell you a short history. 

“I know you imagine that the one rock 
onéin the 
world, but in reality it is but atiny atom ot 
the great world ; all around us, not to 
speak of wonders farther afield, are similar 
rocks inaking homes for millions of creat- 
ures of whoin you never dream. 

“Yet these rocks, so friendly and kind to 
who do 


dangerous Coast vessels have been lost, and 
men and women and little children have 
perished. 

‘Therefore have men built this Light- 
house to stand as a beacon and proclaim the 
danger around. 

‘':here he stands in solitude, in fair 
weather and in foul, when the sun. shines 
brightly, when the frosts freeze, when the 
ently, when they rage and 
storin, and lifts his calin head above, bid- 
ding all who behold him to leave him and 
seek safety elsewhere. 3 

“De not think either that he was always 
us he is now; chip by chip his stones have 
been cut; hammer and chisel, and saw and 
file, have gone tomake him what heis, and 
night by night his fiery spirit sheds itself 
across the waters, dreary, lonely, and = dan- 
gerous, except for him, but now safe and 
cheery. 

“You would grumble and tret and fume 
had you no home, no triends, not even any 
acquaintance, but the noble Lighthouse re- 


| joices to stand naked on the bare rock, to 
| bid all triendl 


hands to leave bim, and 
counts hinsel happy in sheer endurance.”’ 

The Crab turned and swain back to the 
sand. 

For days he came out into the open and 
gazed at the lighthouse. 

Had the Sea told him true? 

By-and-by the autuinn storins began, 

Away into thesand burrowed the Crab; 
whenever he came forth the sea was raging 
the wind shrieking, and all was confu- 
sion. 


| 





Then he was consumed with curiosity as | 
he lay in safety to know if the Lighthouse | 


were really existing amidst it all. 
It was indeed a perilous voyage which he 

at last made, and reached a spot whence he 

could see hit. ; 
Ainid the blinding waves and mist 


he | 


caught sight of him, as calin and quiet as if | 


no storm raged and no waves washed over 
hii. 

The poor Crab reached his shelter once 
again, feeling as he had never before felt in 
his life. 

All his ill-humor,his crossness, his ignor- 
ance, and self-complacency, had tled ; he 
sat in dejection and grief. 

The bitterest part of all was that he could 
do nothing for this great, noble creature ; 


'whisper,”’ 
a gleam of sunshine may jight upthe dark- | 
| est and 


| suasive methods. 


that he was notaing,nothing but a common | 


crab. 


It was sone weeks before the sea was 


“Lighthouse !"’ 
“Who calls me?” asked the Lighthouse. 
“Itis TP! eried the Crab, humbly. “Will 


' you listen to me?” 


“Of course I will, my frieud,’’ answered 
he. 

If the great Lighthouse could simile, he 
certainly must bave siniled in’ his) Kindly 
strong spirit as he listened to the poor Crab’s 
confession and coutrition, 

“Never mind, wee one,”’ 
when at length hecould get 
“and do not think me such 
being as all that. 


answered, 
a word, 
unsociable 


he 
in 
an 


friend who will talk with me and be friend- 
lv, and do not think either that Iam with- 
out great JOVS as we ll. 
“T do not live in solitude after all. 
“Think of th all es who live with 


to tr hh think of 


ic 


their ci ire) 


who pla ar ime, wh wp INV rugged 
hands, and 


ine 


walis with their chubby 


their faces against me, and call 
own ‘brave old friend.’ 


Lay 


their 


erable, neither sick nor sorry ; perhaps, in- 
deed, few have such an enviable lot.” 

“But the families go away in time.’ 

“Others come,”’ he answered. 

“Then they will go,"’ urged the Crab. 

“And others will come,’ he answered 

in. 

“No, Crab, I ain well content. 

“My life is to shine, and shining I am 
glad.” 


— sa 


IN A DIFFICULTY. 
BY J. G. 


FOX who was prowling about in search 

\ of poultry got one of his legs entangled 

t in arope that was dangling froin a 
corn-bin. 

This was the more provoking as on the 
other side of the partition he could hear a 
hen clucking to her chickens, and a cock 
crowing cheerfully. 

He raised himself on his hind legs, and 
inanaged to look over the board. 

*‘(jo0d morning,” said the fox tothe cock, 
who had bristled up his feathers, and was 
looking fiercely at the intruder. 

“Tam ina little troubleon this side of 
the barn-door, and I shall be obliged if you 
can help me out of it.” 

“What's the matter?” asked the cock a 
little gruffly, whilst allthe poultry about 
him fled away as fast ascthey could to a 
place of safety. 

“Whi, the fact is,’ returned the fox, 
“there’s a tiresome rope down here, and 
I've got my legs entangled in such a hope- 
less manner that] fear I can't get them free 
before oneof the stablemen comes; and 
if that happens there’s an end of me.” 

“IT should think with your sharp teeth 
you might gnaw through the Knots,’* ob- 
served the cock. 

“Tndeed,indeed I can't,’’ replie | the fox; 
“if you will just mount up you will see I 
am speaking the truth. 

“Your sharp beak would 
knots in no time. 

“And I should be so grateful 
you will.” 

*And would make a meal 
sponded the cock. 

‘““No, I should not like to trust myself so 
near.”’ 

“T am speaking the truth, indeed I ain,’ 
said the fox; “Il am bound fast and can’t 
get off. 

“If you will only help me to escape I 
will make a soleinn promise never to touch 
you or one of your family, even though I 
should be dying of hunger.”’ 

The cock crowed conteinptuously. 

“It is easy to make promises,’’ he said, 
‘but it is not casy to keep them. 

“No; my family being in safety, I 
going to follow their example, and 
you on the other side of the door.” 

“Oh, help! help! help!’ cried the tox ; 
‘there's one of the men coming,I’m speak- 
ing the truth.” 

But the cock did not believe him; he 
thought it was only another of Reynard’s 
stratagems to make an easy prey of him. 

Therefore he quickly departed to a place 
where he might be out of danger. 

Inthe meantime the stableman 
along. 

“Ah, suid he, when he saw the fox, 
“so you're caught at, last, iny fine young 
fellow. 

“No more poultry-steating for you.” 

Sosaying he quickly putan end to the 
tox, who died saving, “For once in my life 
I spoke the truth, and I die beeause L was 
not believed.” 

So it is that those who are in the habit 
telling falsehoods will find that when they 
do speak the truth no one pays any atten- 
tion to it. 


pick out the 


to you if 


ot me,” re- 


am 
leave 


caine 
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Be CHEERFUL AT HomkE.— Be cheerful 
athome. The adimonition is one that all 
may heed, for who ia this respect is with- 
out sin? A single bitter word, one cloudy 
glance, may cast agloom over the whole 
household for the entice day, while an en- 
dearing term or smile—“laughing ora 
as a little one deseribed it—like 


oo 


weariest hours. We would not 
preach a homily to those chronic growlers 
Whoare always fault’ finding—bullving 
men and termagant women—words would 
be impotent upon them as pebbles thrown 
ata rhinoceros; such require imore  per- 
But thereare seores of 
others who sadly need to heed the ad- 
vice of the text. The man of business the 


| professional tnan, the tuan of letters—per- 
again absolutely calin, but when at last all | | 

| was peace, the Crab sought his old haunt, 
land again called aloud. 


laps the preacher hinself—is he always 
cheerful at home? Returning to the faimi- 
ly circle alter the labors of the day, often 
weuaried with care and withinuch vexation 
of spirit, the unkind word is uttered, the 
rolden rule is broken andthere are heavy 
iearts about the hearthstone. There is the 


| housewife, whose domestic trials are the 


burden of her plaint until sne becomes the 
very symbol of woe. Then there are the 


| children—to whom more charity is due, for 


| set the m—who, in words of grieving, had 
a care in every duty and in every pleasure | 


| and pain. 


No need of particularizing the 
frettul, gloomy, ever unkind moods that 








of 





| ainusement frequent in that city on 
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OBITUARY CURIOSITIES. 





IME was when people were content to 
wait a month to know how things were 
going in the world, and lookedto the 

magazine, quite as much as the newspaper, 
for enlighteninent on that head, an expecta- 
tion in which they were not disappointed 
a hundred years ago. 

Annvuncements of births, and 
deaths were accepted as gratuitous contrib- 
utions, and the last mentioned were often 
expanded into biographical phs, 
inuch more amusing and interesting than 
the curt advertisements familiar to modern 
eyes, 

"le the Gentleman's Magazine of July 
1799, we read: 

“At Bristol Hot Wells, Anthony Morris 
Storer, Esq., of Devonshire Street,and Tur- 
ley, Bucks. 

“A man whose singular felicity it was to 
excel in everything he set his hand and 
heart to, and who deserved in a certain de- 
gree, if any oneever did since the days 
ot Crichton, the epithet of Admirable. 

“He was the best dancer,the best skater of 
histime, and beat all his competitors at 
gymnastic honors, 

“He excelled, too,as a musician and adis- 
putant, and, very early, as a Latin 
poet. 

‘In short, whatever he undertook, he did 
it con amore, and us perfectly as if it were 
his only accomplishment. 

“Ile was polite in his cunversation,elegant 
in his manners, and ainusing in a high de- 
gree or otherwis®, in the extreme, as he feit 
himself and his company.” 

Twelve years aiterwards, Mr. Urban re- 
cords that the world had lost a teminine 
paragon, by the death, at the age of twenty- 
one,of Miss Anne Butters; a young lady of 
delightful dispostion and polished manuers, 
who was conversant alike with ancient his- 
tory, and the annals of her own country 
and of modern Europe; had an extraor- 
dinary acquaintance with geography, bio- 
graphy, and chronology, was alive to the 
charms ot French literature, but enriched 
her imagination, strengthened her judg- 
ment, and retined her taste by perusing 
our own classics and poets. 

“She was proficient at drawing,a beautiful 
writer, an adinirable dancer; and when she 
played the piano, the effects produced by 
her correctness of judgment, delicacy of 
ear, and skiifulness of hand, were not un- 
frequently heightened by the clearness and 
ine.ody of her voice. . 

“Some lucky man had won the heart and 
hand ot this peerless maiden; “but alas, 
she had a heart too susceptible of the fine 
feelings of our nature. 

“The too eager conteinplation of the sup, 
posed scenes of future bappiness which had 
recently opened = her mind, the power- 
ful effect produced by the consequent con- 
rratulations of her friends, and by regret at 
Coavine a parental roof, gave rise toa ner- 
vous affection of the mind, which speedily 
terminated in her death.”’ 

Anticipations regarding the future had not 
in the same degree troubled the mind of 
Barbara Wilson, “a virtuous old maid,”’ 
who died at Whittingham, East Lothian, in 
1772, after enjoying single-blessedness for a 
hundred and twenty years ! 

She was the hen-wife of Alexander Hay, 
Esq., and ‘*was so remarkable a genealogist 
of her feathered flock, as to be able to 
reckon to the tenth generation.”” In_ tosti- 
mony of her uncommon merit,her remains 
were conveyed to the grave by a large as- 


| seinbly of temales, uniforinly dressed, no 


inale creature being permitted to join inthe 
procession. 

Recording the death, in 1762 of the Hon. 
John Petie, Mr. Urban intorms us that this 
younger brother of Lord Petre was the 
eighteenth member ofthe family that had 
died of smallpox inthe space of twenty- 
seven vears, 

In 1798, was “executed, behind his own 
Inecting-house, at Grey-Abbey, near Bel. 
faust, in Ireland, for treason, the Rev. James 
Porter, a dissenting minister. His head was 
not severed from his body.”? In the same 
year, Sergeant Mackay, of the Royal Edin 


|; burgh Volunteers, went over to the ma- 


jority prematurely. 

“The cause of his death originated in the 
treatinent he received at the barbarous 
His 
Majesty's birthday: called “making bur- 
ghers;’’ at which time,and from the same 
cause, a gentleman of the royal corps of 
artillery unfortunately, received his 
death.”’ 

More mysterious was the demise of the 
landlady ofthe Three Stags, in St. George’s 
Fields, London. 

Indulging in an afternoon nap behind 
the bar, she dreamed she saw herself come 
into aroomin which she was sitting, and 
that she spoke to and shook hands with her 
second self. 

Whether it was her eidolon or not,certain 
it is that the next morning she was taken 
illand diedin a quarter of an hour. A 


| Mrs. Johnson went off without even that 


| So often exist In many homes everywhere. | 
“Tam right well pleased to talk with any | 


‘No, Crab, 1 aim neither lonely nor mis- | 


—<> «<> - 
*.*«Troubles often come trom whence 
we least expect them.’” Yet we may often 
prevent or counteract them by pronipt and 
intelligent action. Thousands of 
are constantly troubled w 


of diseases 


persons 
ith a combination 
Diseased kidney, 
LK we at - \r 

know that Kidney 

yans atthe same time, causing 
throw off the poisons that have clogged 


them, and so renewing the whole systein, 


SB ure 


; 
to 


them 


| P A - | . rs j ca] 4 
| they almost invariably follow the exainple | much w arning, dying “suddenly as she sat 


in her chair, and nextday her husband as 
suddenly.”’ 

Even moreof one mind were a York- 
shire pair, who were born on the same day, 
died nearly at the same hour, and—but that 
was a matter of course—“were deposited in 
the same grave’’—a notification that would 
have befitted the announcement: ‘At 
Prescot, Lancashire, Mrs. Blakesley, aged 
ahundred and eight: Mrs. Chorley, aged 
ninety-seven; and Mrs. Bennet, 

nty ey were intimate acquin 
lied within the space of iw 


aged 


se Y « v-five +} 
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THE ZZOLIAN HARP. 





BY MRS. MAKY F. SCHUYLER. 





The storm-king is «broad to-night, 
I hear him in the thunder’s tone, 
1 see him in the lightning*s fash, 
His voice Is in the wild wind's moan; 
No friend is near—the raindrops fall, 
With dreary, ceaseless nunv tone, 
Each drop seems master of a voice 
That seems to say ‘‘Alone, alone !"" 


**Ah ! yes, alone !°" my heart responds; 
**My dearest idols all have flown, 

Like summer birds which always seek, 
With the first frosts. some fairer zone ;** 

Then froin my window, softand clear, 
Issued a soft delightful strain, 

Of music, growing sweeter till, 
It soothed sy heart's dull, aching pain. 


**My harp !** Lery, in glad surprise, 
‘One friend, at least, is true to me,*"* 
Sweeter and sweeter comes the strain, 
I listen, wrapt in ecstacy, 
Till suddenly the night winds rise 
And drive the drifting clouds along, 
While louder, fiercer grows each blast, 
As if totest thy powers of song. 


1 should have saved thee, dearest friend, 
Fron the harsh wind’s fatal breath. 
If L had thought, or even dreamed, 
The end—the bitter end—was death ; 
I reached to take thee to my heart, 
Because thy tones seeined fraught with | ain; 
Too late !—another cruel blast, 
And every chord was broke in twain. 


Ob ! treacherous night—oh! cruel blast, 
That robbed me of my heart's best love ! 
Oh! tell me it your idols here, 
Are given a resting-place above ¥ 
For | shall often think L hear ; 
These dulcet tones at hour of even, 
*Twould cheer my lonely life tu know 
That they descend to me from Heaven. 


And as 1 clasp thee to my breast 

While tears of sorrow freely flow ; 
lenvy thee thy rest, my friend, 

And long thy dreamless sleep to know ; 
And fondling now thy severed strings 

Knowing thou art forever free ; 
I wonder when my heart-strings break, 

lf there*ll be one to weep for me. 

— SO 


ABOUT THE CROW. 





{ROWS have always had justice done to 
their mental capacity. They have been 
called shreds of Satan, cinders from Tar 
tarus, smuts trom Hades, and what not;but 
no fabulist, from the time of ASsop or the 
old Buddhist stories, has ever ventured to 
trifle so far with the feelings of his readers 
as to represent the crow ina really foolish 
attitude. 

The tale of the fox and crow, where the 
vird is tricked into losing his bit of cheese, 
Is not a true case in point; for it does no 
more than reveal the crow as a vain bird, 
and vanity is a frequent accompaniment of 
xreatness. 

lt has been said that the crow’s appear- 
wnce is not particularly striking—certainly 
not gay. But this was not always so; and 
we here come at once upon the crow's most 
t bvious characteristics—his misdirected tal- 
€nts, his diabolical ingenuity,the attributes 
which identify him at once with his big 
brother, the boding raven, and his scape- 
grace cousin, the mischievous jackdaw, who 
has not veen afraid to bring himself under 
the ban of the church. 

Naturalists tell us that king crows and 
crow pheasants, and other comely birds,are 
his blood relations; and most startling and 
incredible of all, were it not for corrobora- 
tive tradition, that the birds of Paradise : 
Those golden birds, that in the spice-time drop 


About the gardens, drunk witb that sweet food 
W bose escent hath tured them c'er the summer flood — 


are ‘rather more than kin and less than 
kind” to bim. 

In tms connection it is well to remind 
classical students that in Etruria the crow 
was sacred to Juno. To this inust be added 
the scientific fact that the Indian crow is 
called the spiendid crow, a style which is 
apt to make the unlearned scoff. and even 
led an ungenerous and flippant man 


print, an emendation in the shape of the 
shameless crow. This was paltry, as evinc- 
ing a desire to call names, and leave the 
poor bird no opening for the rehabilitation 


of | 
science lo suggest, and actually publish in | 


envy—not a credible trait, certainly, and 
for which he has suffered in the pages of 
‘Esop, but one which it is difficuit for even 
the most gifted to repress, especially ina 
case of outward appearance, which wins 
readier applause than any degree of mental 
power, however great. The crow, there- 
fore, inquired whether it was not possible 
to dress him in such fine stvle also. The 
peacock was good-natured—revolving years 
have soured his temperament’ somewhat 
since then—and, moreover, as a well-in- 
formed bird, remembered the recent dis- 
appointment of the crow in the matter of 
the bird-sovereignty, and he therefore te- 
clarcd himself quite ready to eflect the 
metamorphosis. 1: was a very easy mat- 
ter, he said; all that was necessury to do 
was to cover over the crow with silver and 
gold after the fashion mankind had of dee- 
Oraling images. But previous to! set- 
ting out to look for the materials, he 
sineared the crow all over with black pitch 
from the rakh tree, without which the sil- 
ver and gold-leaf could not be got to stick 
on. The peacock was away some time gath- 
ering together the requisite amount of tin- 
sel, and the restlessness of the crow in the 
ineantime proved his ruin. He could not 
bear to remain doing nothing, and in his 
hoppings about and peerings into holes and 
corners, he caine upon a decayed carcass 
in the underwood. Upon this he set to 
work with his accustomed good appetite, 
and when the peacock came back there was 
the crow riving and tugging away at a 
mass of sinelling carrion. This was too 
much for the delicate nerves of the nok- 
jung. He was so disgusted at the sight that 
he utterly refused to have anything to do 
with gilding the offender; and so, as the 
pitch would not come off, the crow has had 
to remain ever since in his black dress, and 
has nothing toremind him of his former 
sprightly appearance but the title splendid 
crow, of which poor consolation even un- 
appreciative and sinister naturalists would 
fain rob him.’’ The crow and the peacock 


have wenn on bad terms ever since. 
—> - > 


Brains of old. 


The « ‘ause of labor is the cause >of human: 
ity. 
Energy well directed never misses the 
mark, 
Tis the will that makes the action good 
or ill. 
While lite is fleeting secure a compe 
tency. 

Let your motto be, “Onward and up. 
ward,** 

Make much of day, for to-morrow may 
deceive. 

No matter what you wear; 
you are. 

Six days of labor make the seventh com 
fortable. 

Do not hesitate to speak where spe ech 
wili do good, 
A truth that one does not understand be 
comes an error, 

Little things 
things affiict us. 

Men often’ blush 
were not ashamed to act. 


Take your life just as it is given to you, 


look to what 


console us because little 


to hear of what they 


and make it as beautiful as you can 

It is one of the severest tests of friend 
ship to tel: your friend of bis faults. 

God and His church condemns what 1s 


wrong, no matter if the world commends it, 

To speak harshly to a person of sensibil 
ity ts jike striking a harpsichord with your flets, 
You may gather a rich harvest of knowl 


edge by reading; but thought ts the winnowing tma- 
chine. e 

Cheerfulness is an excellent wearing 
quality. It has been called the bright weather of the 


heart. 
Peace in life springs from acquiescence 
even in disagrecabie things, not in exemption from 





suffering. 
To most men experience is like the stern 


| tights of a ship, which iHluminate only the track it 


of his character; but it was worse than pal- | 


try—it showed either an entire ignorance ot 
the crow’s early history, or an_ ill condi- 
tioned hope to sinother his antecedents and 
bear them down under specious obloquy 
and an ill naine, so that no one might be- 
lieve in them. 

But here Siamese traditions come 
rescue of the crow, and at any rate 
cate the historical aptness of the 
splendid, if they do to 


nin in any avorabDie inoral 


to the 
vindi- 
epithet 
display 


not serve 


more f rit thar 
usUuaI 
fabulist 


“Long the 


ago,’ says Siamese 
“the crow was very much handsomer than 
he is now, and quite as gay as very much 
ies intellectual birds. But one day he inet 
the n»k-jung, the peacock, in the forest,and 
looking at the splendor of his colors and 


the magnificence of his train, was moved to 


has passed. 

We should give as we receive,cheerfully, 
quickly, for there is no grace in a benetit that sticks 
to the 

Don’t live for yourself, and do not 
afraid of diminishing your own happiness by 
moting that of others 

A head properly constituted can accom 
the vicissitudes of 


fingers 
be 


preo- 


modate itself tu whatever pillows 
fortune may place under it. 
the bit of 


ha 


Cultivate observation until it 


ance 
Give me the friend who has the same love 
‘speak up’’ for me in 
he considers 
re- 


for me always, who is ready to 
the midst of enem‘es, and repeat 
my virtues as an offset to the falllags Usey may 


hearse, 


what 
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F emininities. 


affections is not to return them, 


Fish may be scaled much easier by dip. | 


ping tn boiling water about a minute. 


| Adairyman’s definition—Flattery is the 
| milk of human kindness turned intu butter. 
| 


Earth has nothing softer than a ~oman’'s 
heart, unless, perhaps, it be the head of some young 
admirer, 


Small white tulle scarfs are twisted around 
the neck and taken down the front of the inside of 
the waist like a fichu. 


When two women are talking together, 
it is safe to predict that they are saying evil of a third; 
when two men, thatthey are saylug good of them- 
selves. 

A number of young ladies of this city 
have formed a club, resolving to kiss no young man 
who smokes cigarettes. Such self-sacrifice is at least 
worthy of praise. 


Ingenious young ladies are making their 
own capes, muffaand cuffs, by sewing together 
fancy feathers from the wings and breasts of native 
birds, and chickens’ throats. 


Imitation pink pearls, carved out of pale 
pink coral, are so iridescent when fincly polished as 
to be indistingulshable from the real pearls, except 
under the tnspection of an expert, 


What state could fall, what liberty decay, 
if the zeal of mau‘s noisy patriotisin was as pure as 
the silent loyalty of woman's love? Woman's love 
isa robe that wrape her from many a storm, 


“Syracuse has a temale architect,’’ re 
ports a Western newspaper; whereupon a blighted 
one writes: ‘‘New York hasn't a female architect: 
but she has nore than one designing woman,*' 


Long, straight redingotes are stylish tor 
slender figures, stout ladics require draped over- 
skirts, and this drapery must be made with reference 
to each wearer, though low draperies are generally 
becoming. 

A auctioneer, while selling a stock of jew- 
elry, describing a pair of jet earrings to a very re- 
spectable company of ladies, exclaimed. ‘‘Indeed, 
if my wife were a widow, I should positively buy 
them for her.*’ 


“Schoolgirl."’—You say the youth you 
dote on is almost sixteen years old, and you want to 
give him a present which will please him more than 
anything else he could receive from others. Give him 
a shaving-case. 


The London Qucen says a gentleman 
should only offer his leftarm to his wite, The only 
time when a lady is placed on a yentleman’s teft is 
during the marriage service, when the position indi- 
cates subjection, 


A Georgia man who has been married 
seven times, says he has had awful hard luck, He'd 
scarcely get a wife before she'd dic, and he'd have to 
go to the expense of courting and marrying another 
The thing got to be ruinous, 


It is said that would-be rivals of Mrs 
Langtry in beauty hold lumps of ice in their cheeas 
when they rise in the morning, and the giow secured 
is guaranteed to last all day. It may also be guaran- 
teed to starta first-class neuralgia, 


Ata funeral in Auburn, N. Y., a freshly 
plucked rosebud was placed in the hand of the dead 
child, This bud gradually unfutded, and by the close 
of the service bad become a full flower, 
ing clergyman gracefully and tenderly ailuded to the 
strange circumstance, 

A visitor at a mansion on the Avenue, re 
as he caressed littie Moille. ‘She takes af- 
and has got bis hair.’' ‘*No,'’ said the 
“it snot me that takes after papa and 








marked, 
ter her papa, 
litthe cherub, 


yvetshishair. It smamnmawho does that when he 
comes bome at night °° 
The gallant editor of an Indiana paper 


‘There are no homely women. Some are 
This is push- 

So consid- 
Some people 


deciares 
more beautiful than others, that's all 
ing the theory of relativity to the verge, 
there is no badness inthe world, 
that's all 


’ 


ered, 
are better than others, 

“Why does that lady wear so many ban 
gles?’’ asked an ofa vain 
man who was literally weighted down 
** Because she hopes the 


soclely wee 
with those iit- 
tle ornaments. rattle of the 
bangles will detract attention rattice of her 
‘dryly remarked a person stand- 


observer 


froma the 


brains, b suppose, 
| ing near by. 
As heroic 
| the knights of olden times, 
Western hunters, recently, 
a woman who had broken her leg eighty miles, 
stopping but twice on the road to eat, until she 
| prought toa place where a surgeon could attend her, 
She is getting along nicely, 


A bachelor and a 
schoulinates in youth, and were about the same age, 
metin after years, and the lady chancing to remark 
that ‘*men live a great deal faster than women," the 
bachelor returned: ‘**Yes, Maria: the last time 
met we were each A years old, now I'm over ®, and 
[hear you haven't reached 3% yet."’ They never inet 


of those of 


noble act of two 


a deed as any one 
Was the 
who walked and carried 
and 
Was 


we 


again. 

A good woman, the mother of a family, 
said once that ‘she kept awake ali night, much wor- 
ried because she had sealed a bottle of some fancy 
pickies and neglected to put in a certain kind of 
spice.’’ Think of it. Ina wortd of important work, 
in a life crowded with grand possibilities, a woman 
herself miserable over one little jar of 


inaking 
pickles! 


Here is an ingenious ‘‘Elegy to the Mem 


ory of Miss Emily Kay, cousin to Miss Ellen Gee, 
of Kew. who died lately at Ewell, and was buried in 
Fesex, written by Horace Smith 

When her piano-® she did press 

~ h heavenly « - id VMN&. ft 4 
rn a YQ ® ' 
v7 
Many 1 wile wm the caus¢ r 

giect and sorrow The woma leserves 1 
band’s love who will not grect him with smiles w 
he returns from the labors of the day who will not 
try to chain him to his home by the sweet enchant- 


There is not one in a thou- 
such an lufluence and 


ment of a cheerful heart. 
sand so unfeeling Uv withstand 
) Dreas away from such a home. 


a ee 


Brown says the best way to retain a lady's | 


| 








The officiat- | 





spinster who had been | 


‘13; 








News Notes. 


~ Always strain lemonade which is intend- 
ed for a sick person, 

De Lesseps promises the formal opening 
of the Panama Canal in 1983 

Redingote costumes, entirely without 
drapery, are stylish for traveling. 

A New Englander put an owl in his cel 
lar to cateh rata, and the rates ate the owl. 

While a Catifornia woman was selecting a 
tombstone, it fell and killed her little girt. 

Queen Victoria wears the same fashion of 
hoopskirt that was In vogue over twenty-five years 
ago. 

To relieve toothache, apply to the trou 
blesome tooth a ibt of cotton saturated with am- 
monia, 

There are more Lutheran ministers in 
Pennsylvania than inany other State—the namber 
being 50. 

The flag of truce used by the confeder 
otes at the surrender of Appomattox Court House 
was a towel, 

There is said to be in Boston a great in 
crease in drunkenness among the wives of merchants 
and laborers. 

President Arthur and Senator Edmunds 
are very ‘‘chummy.’* Each knows how to enjoy 
good company. 

Judge Connor, of Ohio, has recently de 
cided that schoolhouses cannot legally ve used for 
church purposes. 

The number of pensioners on the rolls 
at the first of last month was 31,654, to whom ts annu- 
ally paid $20, 013, 000, 

There are 717,000 Sunday school children 
in New York State. 
graduate with honor, 

An Englishman offers Gambetta $2,500 
for the bullet which recently took of 
Frenchman‘s flogers. 

The latest fashionable craze is the ‘‘col 
ored lunch,’ table appotatments, glasa, 
linen being all of one tint. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has affirmed the constitutionality of the act fortid- 
ding political assessments, 

The new baby Spanish princess sleeps in 


a most elaborate cradie, shaped to represent a conch 


A goodly army, If they will onty 
off two 


the 


china and 


shell, and lined with pink satin, 
A Chicago paper suggests a shorn lamb 
asa design for the tombstone to be erected on Jay 


Gould's plot In Woodlawn Cenafttery. 
In the city of New York, during the Inst 


twelve years, 1,687 persons took their own lives, of 
which 1,326 were men, and the remainder were wo- 
men 

The census shows that while there are 
thirty and a half million pairs of Svote made in this 
country annaally, there are about #2 inillions pairs of 
shoes. 

James Gordon, who has been in charge of 
the Peoria, Oblo, post-office for @ years, has been « 
postmaster longer than any other mao in the Unit- 
ed States. 

An Albany man who was worth $100,000 
ten years ago, and who refused the nomination for 
Mayor, now puts in bis time in the street-car stabies 
at §laday. : 

Men are cheap in Chicago. A woman 
sued a saloon-keeper for making her husband an im- 
beciie by selling him liquor, and the jury gave a ver- 
dict of G20! 

The royal family of Spain is growing eco- 
Onty four Christian names haves been given 
whereas Spanish princesses usu- 


nomical. 
to the new Infant, 
ally have a dozen 

One of the most important changes in 
fashions is the return totrained skirts for home wear, 
Street dresses are stil: made short enough to clear the 
gronnod all around 

A gentieman living in Providence, R. I, 
pald his grocery bill, lately, In pennies, there 
being 6.300 them —-a water-pailover ball fuil, weigh- 
ing 47 pounds in all 


all 


The largest fruit-seller in New Orleans, 
on being asked what became of all the coroauut- 
shells, replied that he sent annualy 1,40,@0 ty New 
York to be ground up with biack pepper 

The first newspaper published in this 
country was issued in Boston september, a and 
was called Public Occurrences, WW lived saat) one 


day. It was so outspoken the magistrates suppressed 


it. 


Two ninety toot lathes, said to be among 


have teen mate by the 


Fach lathe contains @D, - 


the largest in the world, 
South Boston [ron Works. 


OF pounds of tron, ‘They are to be need to bore out 
cannon 

It is said that Thurlow Weed for fifty 
years was in the habit of repeating, from memory, to 
his wife each evening the happenings ot Mis daily 
life, Inchuding even the «mailest details of the days 
events 

A teaspoonful ot charcoal in half a glass 
of warm water often relieves a sick healache It at- 
sorbs the gases, and relieves the Mistended stomach, 


pressing against the nerves that extend from the sto- 


mach to the bead 


All Saints’ Episcopal Cathedral, in Al 
bany. has developed a rare amount of culerpris« 
Not only does it advertise Ite advent services in the 
newspapers, but puts posters on the Wallis inviting 
the public to attend 

ol te oo 
‘ \h ’ 
“ a 
" 7 
} ater ‘* ’ t + 
avoid this danger, those troubled with Colds shou j 
resortat once to Dr. Jayne's Expeetorant, which 
loosens and eradicates Coughs, soothesand heals in- 


famed parta, and removes all antiety by setting tue 


patient on the way to goud beaith ouce more, 
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Daisy’s Mistake, 


BY 


TELL you she doesn't care that for 
mé,"’ Lance Silvester said, with a deep 
wih. 

“Ofcourse she doesn't,"’ answered his 
enegetic sister, a bleck-cyed slender irl, 
of whose opinion her bandsome brother 
had the very highest estiination, 

“Ol course Dalsy doesn't care for you. 

“What girl would care for a lover as dis- 
oonsolate as you are—for ever sighing be- 
cause she is not as desperately in love as 
you are yourse:!?"’ 

Lance frowned at Maud's pronounced 
ultitnatuns. 

“Tsuppose you elther don't koow, or 
choose to forget, the very positive fact that 
there is a very great deal of eoquetry ina 
woinan'’s nature,’ Maud went on, with the 
air of a savant, that sat very prettily on ber 
twenty-year-old shoulders; “and just in 
proportion as she sees her lover is spoony 
over her—and you are awfully spoony, 
Lance, if you'll excuse the inelogant ex- 
——— she instinctively delights in play- 
ny with ber fish, until she gets ready to 
land hin.” ’ 

*T don't see what it's got to do with Daisy 
May and ime. 

“Tl can't feign 
feel. 

1 love her, and she knows it. 

“Lamsure Tcan't give her up, and she 
will not be won." 

His handsome blue eyes looked cdiseon- 
solate indeed, and despite her ouphatic 
laugh of disapproval of his gloominess, bov- 
ing little are heart ached to see the 
real pain and wanuness at times on his 
face. 

Truly, Daisy May was playing havoe with 
a high band, with his overtmastering love 
for her. 

“It you would let ine tell vou what to do, 
you could tuanage it to suit vourself, 

ance,’ she said, so couNxingly that) his face 
brightened. 

“Tell me,’ he answered eagerly. 

She shook her head, with a snucy 
flash from her eves. 

“You mnust commit vourself irrevocably 
to ny counsel and direction if vou desire 
me lo lead you out of your Slough of De 
spond. 

“Tn turn, [ll guarantee that naughty Lit- 
tle Daisy will be oompletely conquered, 
and will come to tertus when vou see fit to 
hictate them, ; 

“Es ita bargain ?*’ 

“Ld agree to unyv treans, foul or fair, to 
Wine Daisvy Mav. he swid vehemently, and 
Maud suddeniv leant forward and kissed 
his white forebead, 

“T wish vou didn't adore 
but, to tny little phan. 

“Mrs, Sydney is coming to visit: ine next 
week fora long deligious uonth—vou re- 
member sae was my chum before she 
was married, Lance—well, she coring 
here—just the sweetest, daintiest, urost 
witebing little thing vou ever saw —a widow 
of twenty-two, Lance and Lo owant vou 
flirt with her to desperation. 

“Lwill post ber as to the exiencies of 
the case, and she will come nobly to the 
remeue,’” 

Lanee'’s face lengthened again. 


“A whlow ! 
“1 dou't like widows at all : 
Maud,’ be stidd disconsolately, 

“And what it vou dont? 
“You are not expected to like Madge 
Svduev—she's not at all vour siviesand vou 
wouldn't suit each other at al. 
**But what of that ? 

“You and she can have a wood ti 
ing, and Daisy will learn ber 
“You think 
Maud, de you 
eagerly that Lis 

wen. 


au, D, 


an indifference I don't 


little 


her seo, dear— 


Is 


tre 


did 


lL never 


ne flirt 

LossOT),. 

Daisy tor we at all, 
he asked, so 

ve was plainly 


Cares 
think sw” 


wh to be 


“TL know she does, Maud returned, 
wlingly. 

“But she ts an outr 
and the very pret 
place, and, besides 
be hardly possible | 
the tewplation of | 
low so deaperals iv iui 

“And you think It would tot 
angry? 

“You think —veu 
desired effect ou ber 

“Lait sure tial a 
your re wo Madge 
Duisyv May to leriiis, 

Lance drew 4 long breath, and answered, 
womew bal reluctant: 

“Very weil. 

“Dus agreed, bring on vour charming 
widow, ring up the curtain.” 

Whiie Miss Daisy May, curled upina 
Turkish ciuir it Coie adjoining meouu, which 
she had eatered bv an open Frenet 
dow an hour before, when she tirst 
over for acall ou the Silvester yirisy stole 
DOise] vows) 5 away, ber grev eves dancing 
with eostatic deityht, her rose bud of 
a mouth all sisiles. 

“Seu tial 
Silvester * 

“Well, two 


1 Sereines Leo 


cul 


ftirt, 


Lie 


res tlie 
ttle girl in 
told vou, iL wetted 
Wotan to 
MiliittLie with a fel 
is viru “are. 
iusake ber 


ust 
as | 

amy resist 
Lavin 


we 


ire sure it will bave the 


. 
nouth s devotion 
Sydnev will 


vu 
Oring 


Wili- 


Ctiitiv 


saucy 


im vour wame, Is Mt, Mr. Lance 


“1 TAY AL IL Dette 
re. 
“+t tm tle 
beard ’ 
we tk ~riapees 
Sie oertail 
rant Lance | 
gracelui 45 & guselio, Wilh 
pale gold hair and iquid grey ¥ es, 
mouth like ascariet berry, a0 aggravaling 
litle beauty who not only knew her power, 
and liked to use it,but who absolutely wor- 


shipped her handsowe lover, and fully in- 


t rre a 
4 zal a 


Miu «4 


| special 
| richest voung fellow in the place, whose in- 


to | 


— 





| 
tended to one day let him be satistactorily 
aware of that fact. 

Hut not just yet; and now with the secret 
ofthe little stratagem in her Frey mee 
Duimy was tnore iinperiously independent 

| than ever, 

Very shortly afler Mra. Sydney came— 
as diflerent from little Daisy May as a star 
froin & lainp, statuesque, surpassingly beau- 
tiful, tall, stately, haughty, with a complex- 
jon like alabaster,and eyes and hair ot deep- 
ost, duskiest darkness —a royal creature, 
who condescended to enter into the roman- 
tic little affair with all her heart. 

“Lam afraid I shall positively enjoy it,” 
she said to Lance, after they had become 
thoroughly good friends, 

And her bewitching grace and good hu- 





| nor put away allthe awkwardness Lance 


had dreaded, 

Hutthe speedily initiated flirtation had 
net the slightost effect upon Daisy, thanks 
to her being forewarned. 

“It is too delicious tor anything,” she 
told herself, a hundred tines a day, “and I 
ain anxious for the denouement. 





| 


Humorous. 
Safety matches—Sham fights. 


Mrs. Partington says that her minister 
preached about the *‘Parody on the Probable Son.*’ 


Why may sugar-tongs be said to be like | 
of spoons | 


matrimony? Because they are a pair 


united, 

A young lady, not well versed in music, 
Wants to know if dance music ts written in foot 
notes, 

About the only kind of vice much 
shunned by the young men of to-day seems to be 
advice. 

“Generous to a fault’ —may be said of 
men—at least they are generous cnough to theirown 
faults, 

Why is a railroad so patriotic? Give it 


up. Because tt is bound tothe country by the strong- 


| est tes, 


*Let him devote himself all he pleases to | 
his gushing widow—he'll learn that he can’t | 


conquer me, 
“And when Mrs. Sydney has gone home, 


) Piltell bhinn how absurd his plan was, and 
/ reward bio at last.”’ 


While in the tneantime she had 


not the | 


slightest trouble in inaugurating an equally | 


Silvester’s 
the 


with Lance 
Barry Lambert, 


flirtation 
detestation, 


earnest 


telligence was in an inverse ratio to. his 
cosaseasions, and who drove the finest 
alan, and wore the biggest diamonds,and 
was very inuch taken with pretty little 
Daisy. 

Madge and Lance were duly posted by 
the naughty Maud, and assured by her that 
Daisy was behaving just as she 
she should behave. 


intended | 


| 
“At the picnic yesterday she watched you 


and Madge, furtively, whenever 
alone towether. 

“Didn't vou notice it, Lance ?'* Mand said 
one clay. 

“No, | didn't see it.’’ 

“Beowuse vou were 
Madge. 

“She was the loveliest woman there, and 
you bad tnany an envious look, 

“She is sweet, isn't she ?"’ 

“She certainly is just as charming as she 
can be,’ Lance answered, 

It Was just three weeks frourthe day she 
had come, and two weeks later still, one 
cool September night, when she and Lance 
stood in ths bay window, the harvest moon- 
ligghit thoomting them with silvery radiance, 
Mr. Silvester was looking down in her 
sweet face, with bis hands on her sheul- 
ders, and avery determined look in his 
eyes, 

“It is mot monusemse, Madge,’ he 
eageriy > they are the truest words | 
spoke im tay lite 

“TL lowe vou, my darling, T love you with 
all my heart, and if vou don’t tell me you 
return uv love, L shall be the urost uilsera- 
ble uianoin the world. 

“L want vou for nny wife, dear. 

“LT wan'tvou, Madge.” 

She trearbled # littl: beneath his passion- 
ale eves as she lifted her own. 

“We uever intended it to end thus, 

“chink of - 


you were 


so «devoted to 


said 
ever 


Daisy May, Lance! 
“Lnever shall think of her again. 
“TL never cared for her lL cared 

you. 

“Mv tancy for her 1 see 
fanev, SiGkIV Sentimental. 

“My love for vou is true, deep—give me 

fetiime with you to prove it, Madge.” 

And when Lanee took her into the library 
todutroaduce her sister-in-law «ad futdurum 
to Maud, that very astute voung lady never 
onee hinted that she was not at all surpris- 
ed. or that ber plan bad prospered  accord- 
na to ber own secret wishes, 

\nd Daisy May! 

Maud bersel! told her the 

“Oh, ve dont nean it, realliv! 
said, strugywling bard against a wild 
weerv. 


for 


as 


now wasonlv a 


hews, 
she 
desire 


ma 


“It is a joke, surely. 

“Why tl 
afew weeks, 

“Tl bave always known her, you know, 
and living tu the house-with us made avery 
delightiul opportunity for an intimacy,” 
Maud sud sweeily.then added—*'1 suppose 
lL antto comgratalale vou on your Congest 
t Mr. Laribert ? 

And then poor bttic Daisy burst 
seb of tears she could not restrain. 

‘Don’t inention Barry Lauibert’s 
to mme~—1l detest him.’ 

Aud when alter Maud had gone, and 
Daisy standing by the window, saw hand- 
sume Lance and bis lovely betrothed mde 
by, she just sat down and = eried unul she 
Wiis Sick, 

Now, girls, nny aeral, in 
conundrum, 

If you flirt, which will 
a lover® 


wv haven t been acquainted but 


oullina 


haihe 


the tort: of @ 


wea 


—_ <> 


CHANCES OF MARRIAGE.—The following 
curious slalement IS drawn up from the re- 
yistered cases of eight hundred and seventy- 
six inarried wornen in France; and is the 
irst ever constructed to exhibit to ladies 
oes narriage MeoVarious 


r "tal wes 


ght nunare na e% tV-S1xX 


+) " a+ : ~ 5 
45 ** I, a ) 

12 > «66 > 6 

i — ~ 7) 
15 * 19 } 


1] 1s lj «2@ + 38 
Lod Dv this matrimonial would 


ry Ww 


Aa 


ladder it 


| ees 


it be—to 1088 or NERVOUS DEBI 
and Prostration, from 


: , ~ (Al , : 
, *ppear, Lat 18 and 19 are the ages preferred. i DUS coia and Stiver 10c.J.B. Husted, Nassau. N. 


Wanted to know, whether it is a sure 
sign, when a man slips down in the mud, that he has 
had a drop too much, 

Wells’ “Rough on Corns.” Ask for it 
Complete, permanent cure, corns, warts, bunionsf 

Brown says that patients do more for 
doctors than doctors can do for patients. The patients 
enable the doctors to live. 


STEINGEING irritation, indammation, all Kidney | 


#1. 


Complaints, cured by *‘Buchupaiba.*’ 


house wearing a table on his head. 


“Buchupaiba.”- Quick, 
neying Kiduey Diseases §1. 


complete cure, all an- 


kind 


never 


What resemblance is there between 

Kind words can 

aud the baldheaded can never dye either, 
_—_— @¢ - 

The Following Letter Speaks for Itself. 

PHILA, Dec. 3. 

President 


wordsand the baldheaded * 


alle, 


1882, 


American 


PHILADE! 

WILLIAM Jd, PHILLIPS, Esq., 
District Telegraph Company : 
DrAK SIR: Quite a serious fire having originated 
last evening between seven and eight o'clock, under 
the floor the dining-room of the premises 1027 
Spruce street, L calle dinto service 
mentoft the American District Telegraph Company. 
Phe alarm was answered with great promptness, and 


ot 


the fire was soon extinguished, 


I desire to return my sincere thanks to vour com- 


pany for the admirable efficiency of the service 


management and courtesy of your officers, Amburger 

and Hess, who deserve great commendation. 

I ain, respectfully yours, 
JAMES W. HAZELHUR@T 
ee + = 

Consumption Cured. 
An old physician, retired from peaevies, having 
had placed in his hands by an East tudia missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedytfor the ae dy 
and permanent cure tor Consumption, Bronchitis, 
(atarrh, Asthina, andall Throat and Lung Affeet- 
tions, alsoa pesitive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bilitv and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wouderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, thts felt it his duty to make it Known to his suff- 
ertug feilows, Actuated by this motive and a desire 
torelieve human suffering, LT will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, Freneh 
or buglish, with full directions for preparing 


wer'’s bloe 


NOYES. [wv P 


this paper. . we yo 
Pe N.Y. 

———> « > -_- 

Supertiuous Hair. 

Madame Wamboid’s Specific permauentiv removes 

Supertluous [lair w skin. Send for 

cireular. Madame bh) Sawver Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


thout inmiuring the 


WAMBO Lad), 


i = = oe 

Old Gela Bought. - aud Platinum of 
kinds, Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable 
tiner of all Residues containing gold or 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
Mention Tur Post, 

I —_——. 

42° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tinement found in these columns they will 
confer a faver on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Pusat. 


silver all 
Re- 
3 
Fr eie- 


silver, 
bv mail 


Dress, 


—— 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF |. 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
jequalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 
jcure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate| 
Sithe oase, this remedy will overcome it. 

® piaint is very apt to be 
'=]|complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort 
w)Strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
Gjcures all kinds of Piles even when physicians| 
and medicines have before failed. 
4> GLUE you have either of these troubles 


price si.) USE [druggists Sei} 
KIDNEY-WORT 





idneys, Liver and 














Vital Weakness overwork 
er inaiscretion, is radically and promptly cured 


SUMCERITS SOMCIPATEDN SPECI Mo 22 


Been in use ® years, and is the most successful rem- 
edy known. Price $1 per Vial. or 5 vials and large vial 
@f powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price. — 
lumphreys’ Ho thic Medicine Co.. 
109 Fulton Street, New Yow 


- WHEELER & WILSON 


MANUFACTURINC CO. 





Ew AC HI Attach- 


fa 


PEKIN BI ON-HOLF MACHINES 
NATIONAL BUTTON-HOLE MACHINES. 
806 Chestnut St. - - Philadeiphia, Pa. 


New Chromo Cards for Bnameon if 


r 


r. 








PHYSICIANS AS A RULE 


are having but little success in curing 
what are generally termed Malaria] diseases, 
and for this reason it is quite frequently saic 
that they do not know what Malaria is. Let 
us see what tne principal difficulties are wt}, 
which they have to contend. There is an 
old proverb which says, ‘‘You should al. 


| ways tell your Doctor and Lawyer the 


truth.’’ Did you do this when you first 
consulted your physician in regard to those 
queer chills followed by flushes of 
heat—that numbness and pain in all parts ot 
the body which he said was Malaria? Did 
you tellhim that you had often suffered 
during the previous year with sour stomach, 
heartburn, nausea, flatulence, constipation, 
and occasional griping, and that. your 
tongue had been coated m«re or less for a 
long time? If not, you are more in fault 
than the Doctor. You probably told him 
the truth, but not the whole truth, and it is 
from this cause, this neglect of what are 
considered by many as trifling ailments, 
that people are compelled to suffer long ill. 
nesses, which simple remedies will prevent 


; | if taken in time. 
A boy is never so happy as when the | 


family is moviug and he walks the streets to the new | eae ene 
- sons ae | those ot a weak and bilious condition of the 


The symptoms we have mentioned are 


| digestive organs and a diseased liver. They 


| his 
| heartily and with great 


| There is with some a 


are borne by many with but little com- 
plaint, the patient generally attending to his 
usual occupation, and scarcely mentioning 
ailments to his nearest friends. He 
sometimes hasan excellent appetite, eating 
relish. At other 
times there is positive disgust for all food. 
constant dull head- 
ache, with dots before the eyes, pain in the 


' right side, a sleepy, dull feeling after meals, 
the Fire Depart- | sos : 
wo age et _arestless, nervous condition at night, bad 


dreams, at times great melancholy without 


| apparent cause, a costive condition of the 


ren- | 
dered, and especially tocallattention to the excellent | 


and | 
using. Sent by mait by addressing with stamp, namiug | 


_ in such a condition that the system will re- 


fore the public 





bowels, a coated tongue. 

These symptoms, when not attended to, 
are sure to undermine the system and pro- 
duce the most serious diseases. Typhoid 
fever is caused by the neglect of these ail- 
ments. Chills and fever are always trace- 


| able to an impaired condition of the digest- 
| ive organs. 


No one was ever attacked with 
Malaria whose digestion was good. Dys- 
pepsia and Liver Complaint often lead to 
Consumption. The digestive organization 
is the basis of health, and any deviation 
from perfection 1s dangerous. 

How shall we keep the digestive organs 


sist disease % 

Our answer to this is plain, and we think 
We must go to the original 
If the stomach has 
become filled up with slimy secretions, they 
must be removed, and this should be done 
without irritation. The bowels must be 
purified and cleansed without weakening 
The liver must be 
roused to healthy action, and made to se- 
crete the proper amount of bile necessary 
to good digestion. A few doses of Dr. 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills will do all this. 

They are the great remedy of the age. 
The have driven from use more poisonous 


reasonable. 
cause of the trouble. 


the general system, 


drugs than any medicine ever brought be- 
Before their introduction, 
Was a remedy used 
It 
is now only used by the careless or ign 
rant. It known a violent mineral 
poison, and would never be used by any 
one if.all knew the virtues of that great 
vegetalHe remedy, Mandrake, as prepared 
by Dr. Schenck , 

Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills are sold by 


mereury or calomel 


daily in the practice of every physician. 


Is us 


druggists everywhere at 25 cents per box, 


price 
| thon, 


L PAYS to seil our Rubber Mamps and other Arti- 
i : Jampics fee, claad, 


orsent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
Dr. Schenck's Book on Consump- 
Complaiat Dyspepsia, is 
sent free, postpaid, to all applicants. Ad- 


dress Dr. Scheuck & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Liver and 





| John Wanamaker 5 
1QTE 

Verythiug in Drv Goods, 
vearing Appar cl and 
lousekeeping Appoint 

ssent by mail, express or freight. accord 

t to return and 

susisfactory ‘ 
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4) HORSESHOE, HAND and BOQUET, CHRv- 
MO CARDS, Name on, 10 cents. 
Cc. W. BROOKS, Jamaica, Vermont. 





Mittan & Co., Clev Ue 
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Prasntng the Bride” Heard Fro 


——_>-_-—>—_--— 


Sardis, O., Dec. 1, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
aod think it very beautiful. lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies tu my power to Increase your sub- 
cription list. - 


Richland, Mo., Dec. 2, 82, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,*’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 


S. A. 








GR, 
Palestine, Tex., Dec. 1, *82. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 


the Bride, ’’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. 
ers from me shortly,as many of ny friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

M. J. iH. L. 





Abbeville, 8. C., Dec. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘*Pre- 

senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 

condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 

have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 

all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
sume subscribers soon, 


2, ‘82. 





8s. W.C. 

Youngstown, N. Y., Dec. 4, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 


much pleased with it, All who have seen the picture 
think itis justsuperb, Expect to get you numerous 


subscribers in a few days. 
E. D.B, 


Stonewall, I. T., Dec. 1, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,’’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with tt. It is by far the hand- 


somest picture | ever saw, 


M. F. ¢ 





Ellisville, Ill., Dee. 2, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{pil to please the most fastidious, Many taanie. » 


Lambertville, N. J., Dec. 3, '82. 
Fdltor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, *’ caine to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads thein all, Will send some subscriptions soon, 
I. N.L. 





Kill Creek, Kan., Dec. 1, ’82. 





You may look for some subserib- | 


F acetie, y 


ag “beautiful extract—He Iping a a - young 
lady out of a mud-hole. 


‘My tale is ended,’’ as the tadpole said 
when he turned into a bullfrog. 
The young man who boasted he could 


marry any girlhe pleased, found that 
please any. 


he couldn't 

Throwing red pepper down the register 
ofachurch will 
to its sneeze. 


force the wickedest congregation 


The four boxes that govern the world.— 
The cartridge-box, the ballot-box, the jury-box, and 
the band-box, 

Good 
sweep and a bugler. 
other trumpet. 

A social phisosopher says the art of  flirt- 
ing isin itsinfancy. It will be a sad 
thing is grown up. 


cards—A 
follow 


partners at 
One 


chimney 
sout, and the 


can 


day when the 


Ifow a familiar axiom should really read. 
~Man wants but little here below, and he Is not satis- 
fled after he gets it. 

Although salt air is considered healthy, it 
isn’t good taste to keep a barrel of salt 
the drawing-room table, 

Jones says that he used to be proficient in 
half a dozen languages, but since he 
not even master of his own tongue, 


mackerel on 


got married he Is 


one wishes to 
which every one wishes to get rid of as 


What is that which every 


POssess, an 


svon as he has got it 7— A good appetite j 
ae oo 8 . 
Free chops,’’ isa sign hung out bya 
Chicago restaurant, and when the customers apply 
| they are shown to a wouod-pile and handed an 
| axe, 


| ing situation when he 


Ata public dinner one man gave his fork 
to another with the words, ‘*just stick that fork into 
that potato for me, will you?’ His unneighborly 
neighbor did as he requested, and left it sticking 
there. 

A young man finds himself in a perplex. | 
Is unable to distinguish be- 
tween the ten-cent cigar purchased for his own en- 
jJoyment and the two-for-five intended for his pro- | 
spective father-in-law. | 

A queen bee lays in the height of the sea: | 
son from 2,000 to 3,000 eggs in twenty-four hours, The | 
nan who will discover how to graft a queen bee on a 


| hen, will make money cnough in six months to buy 
| out the whole continent, 
Anold bachelor leaving his boarding | 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium | 


received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture ts very handsome, Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand, 
G. W.W. 


"82. 





Evanston, Wyoming, Dec. 1, 


Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered | 


to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider it a gem. 


in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 


J. Mcc, 
Inesuette, British Col., Nov. 25, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 


uiful picture, **‘Presenting the Bride,*’ in due thinc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers, 





EB. 
Colegrove, Pa., Dec. 1, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 


senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my Invest san- 





guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. ; 
N..G. M. 
Nevoda, Il., Dec. 6, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post-My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee what I can do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. " 
m. é. 7, 





Hamilton, Ill., Dec. 1, '82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. sD 





Conneaut, Pa., Dec. 7, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium las? night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 





in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 
get a great many subscribers for you. » & 
a 
Madison, Ala.,. Dec. 2, '82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody, 

A. H. L. 





Jackson, Mich., Dec. 7, ’82 


I received your premium | ture 


} 
a 


Editor Post 


lercay ali soun and am very im eas 


far 1 
a ahea 


Ape 


McFall, Mo., Dec. 
EGitors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 


‘or which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium | ever saw, 


oo, 82 


MM. B, E. lL. 


Have given it a conspicuous place | 





| everywhere sellinwour new 


; 





house for a week's Journey, after taking leave of his | 
landlady, stepped up toa salt mackerel on the table, 
shook him by the tailand said, ‘*tiood-by, old fellow; 
I'll see yon when I return,’ 


KIDNEY-WORT 





IS A SURE CURE 


| for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 


o—_ LIVER“ 


It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 


the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 

condition, effecting its regular discharge. 
M | i If you aresuffering from | 

a ar a. malaria, have the chills, 

are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

| In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 


4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. | 


KIDNEY-WORT 
AGENTS WANTED 
DIES _ QUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub'd 
NEW EDITION. ,,A."!5ToR Yoo 


, with over St vi coats et 4) 
f many of the Homes of th 
K pulslished Agente 
full 










-very Adminis 
h i to the 
«of the 





resent time 

hite House, with views 
dents This is the most 
Wanted—Serd for Circulars 


BRADLEY & 00. 


with particuls 


66 N. 4th Bt. 
PEELAD A 


‘AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERE to wll 
the Lest Family K nit- 
Machine ever invented, Will knita Ps of 
Stockings with HEEL and TOE complete, in” 
minutes. It will also knit a great varity of fancy- 
work for which there is alwavsaready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 163 Tremont Strect, Boston, Mass. | 
co) vr iponth guaranteed sure: 
$100 to $2 ar): Positive stele. to Ayvents« 
braided SILVER Mot Lp 
WHITE Wink CLOTHES LINe&. Willlast 4 lifetime and 
never rust. Pleasesatsivhbt. Everybody buys them 
samples free. show to vour friends and be cons inced 


Address GIRARD WiRK MILLS, Vhiladelphia, Pa 


GENTS WANTED forthe best and fastest-selling 
Pictorial Books and Bible- Prices reduced + 
percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Philada., Pa. 


A RICH NEW BOOK. 


*“CTRIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Alan 
WHAT WOMENSHOULDKNOW.” * Most bit 
eral terms to active agents. FIRESIDE PUB. CO 

P.O. Box 6. WN. 7th st., Philada., Pa 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on rv- 
celpt of 5@ eenta, Do not fail to order. Als 5 oxl2's 
Oleograph 12 tor Diets. Natioual Chromo Co ‘a 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS: 
ss 8415025: 
GENT 


RDS .- 
WHITING, & 


ce... 


rraep a fortune Nut 
,4aT¢ on E G 
10 Barclay 8t., N.Y 


Ben 


$1 0: 
RIDEOUT by co 


' a 3 stamp for ae 
( A if CHROMO ¢ ARDS and 
Price List. Nassau St., N. ¥ 


(hromo, Glass and Motto, tn case, 


CARDs, all t 
AOiame in. gold & jet loc. West & Co,, Westville, Ct. | 


| Rheumatism, 


' directions, 


|} remedial agents ino the 


) there are brie k-dust deposite, or 





RRR. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE 


FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 
In from one te twenty minutes never falls to relieve 
PAIN with one therough application, No matte- 


FOR 


how violent or exerutiating the pate the RHEU- 
MATIC, 1 wade ridden, infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neural or prostrated with disease may suffer, 
RAD aY's READY RELIEF will afford in- 


stant Case, 

Inflammation of the Kidneys, Inflammation of the 
Bladder, Inflammation of the Bowela, ¢ mpeetiee ot 
the Lungs, Sere Throat, Diticult Breathin *alpita- 
tion of the Heart, Mysteries, Croup, Dinntice ria, Ca- 
tarrh, Influenza, lieadache, Toothache, Neuralgia, 
Chills, Aue Chilly, Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness, Brulses, ¢ ou his, ‘ olds, Sprains, Pains 
in the Chest, Baek or Linu’ » are instantly relleved, 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 


eure Fever —< Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Searlet, Py photd, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by RADWAY's PILLS) so quick as RADWAY'’S KEADY 
RELIEF. 


It willin a few moments, when taken according to 
eure Cramps, Spasins, Sour Ptomach, 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer Compinainta, 
Diarrhia, Dvsentery, Colle, Wind in the Bowels, and 
all Internal Pains 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF with them, A Tew drops in water will 
pre vent sickness or vains from change of water, Itis 
etter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF, 


RADWaAY's READY RELIEF ia the only remedial 
agenth vogue that will Instantly stop pain, 
riny Cents per Battle. 


DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 
Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 

Flesh or Nerves, 
| CORRUPTING VHE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 


THE FLUIDS, 

Chronic Rheumatisin, Serofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A flections, Syphi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of tho Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, Te Doloreux, White Swellings, Tu- 
mors, Uleers, Skin and tip Dise ases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Drop y, Salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


_——— tt 


Not only does the Sarsaparilian Resolvent excel all | 


eure of Chronic Serotulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it bs the only 


positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Disease 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, 
Bright's Disease, 


. Gravel, Diabetes, 
Incontinence of U rine, 
Albuminuria, and in all cases whe re 
the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, Dillousappearance and white bone-dust de pos- 
its, and where there bls a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and alony the loins, Sold by drugyists. 

One bottle contains more of the actlve princip les ot 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require flee or six 
times asmuch, One Dollar Per (tle. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elevantly coated with «weet 
ui, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse md strengthen, 
KRADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveterss, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, loflam- 
mation of the Bo pele Vibe amlall derangements of 
the Internal Viecera. Pure veyvetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Bg iiserve the following sytptomes resulting trom 
Diseases of the Digestive Organ (onetipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulse of the Pheod tne the ifs wl, Acie 
ity of the Stomach Nausea, Heartburn, Disguat of 
Fenod, kullu or Weilyvht in the stomach, Sour krue- 
tutions, Siukiny or F tteriny at the Heart (hoking 
r Staff os sensation whe in a tying posture, 
DPitti tiene babeota, Dderte con Wels betore the Sight 
Fever ed 1 Pain i the Dlewd, Detheien oft Per 
piration, Yellowne of the skin and bye Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limite, and sodden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flest 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILES will free the 
system of all the above-named dleorder 


Cents Per Box. 
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Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 
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LODER'’'S 






Suare Cure for Dyspepsia or Indi jon, Heartburn, 
Nausea, Sour Stomach, Fetid or Foul Breath, Con«tt- 
pation, Sick Headache, BillousVomiting, Vertipo, Los 
of Appetite, Flatulence with frequent Belching of 
Wind, Oppression after Fating, Burning Sensation at 
» Pitot the Stomach, and all lls whieh drive many 
despair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion 
The attion of these Powders te directly upon the 
srrocess of digestion, absorbing gaces, 
and correcting acid secretions, 
loproving the appetite, and 
and vigor to the entire «vyetem 
PRICK, WOCERNTS AND 61. 

By sending the amount in stamps, will be mailed te 
any partof the city orecoantry, Seale depot 
G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 

1539 Chestnut St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





]\IERE are many favorite varieties of furs 
this season, and the importations last 
year seein to have comprised them all. 
Beaver, black-dyed rabbit, called conies ; 
otter of different kinds, sables, Nutria 
skins, Persianas, and Astrakhan, and every 
variety of fancy tur. 
The price of all these furs is necessarily 


increased by the adherence to the old cus- 


tom of sending them in immense quanti- 
ties to certain large central markets, such 
as London, Novgorod or Leipsic, whence 
they find their way back to the general 
trade. 

Sealskins are principally used for ladies’ 
wear, or tor inen’s caps and gloves. A good 
sealskin differs froma poor one in the 
length and thickness of the staple, in its 
glossiness and general appearance. 

A preference is given this season to dark 


colored skins, but, as they have been arti- 


ficially colored, they do not wear so well as 
those of the natural tint. 

Far dealers are ot opinion that the pro- 
cess resorted to for obtaining very dark col- 
or is injurious tothe skins, and upon that 
account skins which were lightly dyed ten 
years ago wear better than those which are 
now fashionable. 

The varieties we have mentioned are ull- 
fur seals, but there are other kinds of seal 
known asthe hair seal, or blue black, 
which are also caught in the Northern seas, 
and are used for caps and gloves. Wool 
seal, again, which is also called ‘white- 
coat,’’ isin appearance not unlike sheep- 
skin, and isdyed and much used for trim- 
inings. 

The various dyes used in the preparation 
of skins are trade secrets. 

Sealskins very greatly in pzice,froin about 
$12 to $14 at the large auction sales in Lon- 
don. , 

Skins, both of land and sea otters,are im- 
ported in their natural state. The latter, 
simply dressed and undyed,1s largely used 
for triminings, and the inost expensive of 
all furs except sable. 

This season the New York trade is sup- 
plied with more expensive otter than ever 
before, many of the skins valuing over 
$150. 

Such ekinsare very fine and of great 
length, being often as much as six or eight 
feet long; and so precious are they that a 
skin would be looked upon as damaged if a 
single hair were plucked froin it. 

Domestic furs are but little in favor. 
Among them are the minx, fox, raccoon, 
wnuskrat, skunk and opossum. 

They, too, are shipped to Leipsic to be 


sold at the fairs, and thence they find their | 


way to Russiaand the cold countries of 
Northern Europe. 

They are very cheap this season, muskrat 
skins costing but 20 cents each, fox from $1 
to $2, skunk, $1 to $3, while raccoon is also 
low priced. 

Since sealskin became the fashion there 
has been literally no demand tor sable; 
it is entirely and completely out of date. 











| the topof the chair with 


on one mat work in outline stitch a small 
horsehoe; work this with olive and pink 
embroidery silk. 

Do not put the horsehoe .n the center of 
the mat but at one side. 

The words ‘Good Luck"’ should be work- 
ed in the rim of the horseshoe. The other 
inat may be prettily ornamented by e1m- 
broidering a fan on it. 

The cushion should have the monograin 
of the owner on it, and at each corner put a 
satin bow, and atrill of lace around the 
edge of the cushion. 

A handsoine panel for the wall is made 
of a strip of black satin 15 inches long and 
seven inches wide. 

On this is embroidered in silk a bunch of 
pinks. 

The top and bottom of the panel are fin- 
ishel with bands of scarlet plush about two 
inches wide. 

A brass wire is fastened to the top, and a 
silk cord to hang it by. 

On the bottom are fine silk balls of var- 
ious shades of red. The panel should be 
lined with some material of sufficient body 
to keep it smooth. 

Another elegant panel is made of pale 
blue satin or plush with a bird and its nest 
painted on it in winter colors. 

A cane-seated chair is at best not very 
(omfortable in cold weather, and inay be 
improved by fastening a moveable cushion 
to the back, at the least, it not to the bottom 
also, 

This may be accomplished in various 
ways. 

One easy way is to purchase a scarlet 
Turkish towel, fasten a layer of cotton to it, 
line it with Turkey red calico and catch it to 
bows of ribbon, 
and at the bottom with some stout cord. 
The seat nay be cushioned in the same 
way, and if the chair is small the towel will 
answer for both cushions, 


Patchwork or cretonne may be used in 


place of the Turkish toweling, but that is 
both serviceable and pretty. 

An elegant lambrequin was recently ex- 
hibited in an art store. It attracted a good 
deal of attention, although its ornamenta- 
tion was siimple. 

The lambrequin was of dark crimson 
plush (velvet or velveteen could be used 
with good effect.) 

Then there were rows of crescents of thin 
brass, put on in diagonal lines; the rows 
were about three inches apart. On the 
edge was a row of silk tassels, and each of 
these was tied wiih a silk cord to one of the 
crescents, and then was fastened tothe vel- 
vet with the same cord. 

When knitting children’s stockings of 
the German knitting yarn, or of other 
heavy qualtities of yarn,do not use too large 
needles. 

Of course, you can get along much faster, 
and the stockings will thicken somewha' 
when washed for the first time, but they 
will not be nearly soserviceable as if knit 
with smaller needles, only a trifle larger 
than those which you use in knitting thie 
vashinere varns. 

There is a great deal of novelty as well as 
variety in the street suits of the present 


| S@aSsONn. 


Ihe reason for this lies, perhaps, in the fact | 


i ; vavier than sealskin, a | ; ; ; 
that4 19 mach Reavis Ey SF 2 | paniers with silk of the same color in the 


same Way that the pongees and the nun’s | 


sacque lined with sableor mink is some- 
what clumsy. 

A sable sacque would cost as much as 
$1200 to $1800, and then not have so fine an 
appearance as one of seal. 

From South America the trade receives a 
skin known as Nutria, which is very simi- 
lar to beaver and is very expensive. 

It is principally used for making 
finest felt for men’s hats. 

Persianas and Astrakhans are becoming 
very fashionable for trimmings, and are 
very scarce. 

For some six or seven years they have 
scarcely been imported at all, but as this 
season they are to be worn they are again 
in the market, valuing fron Sto S&8a 
yard. 

Furs used for inaking garmentsare call- 
ed fancy furs, and pay a duty of 35 per cent. 
Only one or two houses, however, import 


the 





| braids are put on partly flat, 


then, for inost of the fur garments worn | 


by American women of fashion are made 
here expressly to meet their taste. 

Fur garments of French make are a little 
too dressy,and are often overtrimmed, 
whilethose made in England BOINe- 
what clumsy and heavy. 

The American manutacturers 


are 
have suc- 
ceeded in producing an article which is a 
bappy mediuin between the two. 

A toilet set which is very pretty and taste. 
ful fora birthday gilt, is made of blue 
gain. 


The set is to consist of a pincushion and 


two mats ; line the mats with blue silesia, 
and trim the edge with Valenciennnes lace; 


Handsome dark carmelite wools are em- 
broidered upon the flounces, bodices and 


veilings were ornamented last suimmer. 
Ordinary cashmeres and camel's-hair cloths 
are enriched inthe same way, and the 
grades reach a very fine quality; but there 
are extra fine cashmeres which are more 


artistically embellished with designs which | ating designs in it. 


are a blending of applique work and _ silk 
and gold embroidery, the long, slender ap- 
pliques resembling reeds and aquatic plants 
filled in with coral and other sea treasures. 
These are inade up with plain skirts or 
flounced hip paniers and basques. 
back of the short skirt may be box-plaited 
or gathered or draped. 

Soutache embroidery is revived, but is al- 
most exclusively executed in narrow,heavy 
flat braids, the shade of the tnaterial. These 
partly in a 
raised (knife edge) pattern, which assists 
the design and renders it much more eftec- 
tive. 


fine 


dark color can hardly fail to be hand- 


sone. 


Fireside Chat. 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


NOVEL use of outline stitch isin fash- 
ion. 


The ordinary Nottingham lace tidy is | 
transformed by its aid into a piece of decor- | 


ative needle-work. 
Upon the centre, which is usually plain, 





The | 


figures are worked in filoselle or crewels 
while the bordering, which is generally of 
geometrical or fancy design, is outlin in 
the saine materials, in all colors, the centre | 
of a circle or square being often worked in 
beads. ; 

The fashionable arrasene, which figures 


Sy 


(Correspondence. 


~ Ros, (Erie, Pa.)—Deal to the left. 


Ray, (Oakland,Ia.)—Yes. 1t would con. 
stitute a marriage in law. 


INquiRER.—No redaction in rates on ac. 








so conspicuously in embroidery this tall, is 
now used to decorate the plush frames for 
beveled inirrors. ; ; 

Designs are worked either in the corners 
or across the top and bottom, and are ex- 
ceedingly etlective. = 

A new stitch is in use which is a sort of 
combination of feather and cross-stitch,and 
is very effective upon canvas, 

This consists in working stitches of vary- 
ing length into and between each other, In 
every alternate one the thread being passed 
under the needle in such a way as to pro- 
duce a chain stitch. 

Combinations ot painting and needle- 
work are very usual. 

For instance, an exceedingly pretty la 
shade is made by painting diflerent designs 
upon squares of colored silk and then unit- 
ing the squares by sewing insertions of 
French lace round thein, to which deep lace 
edging is afterward joined. 

i still handsomer effect is given by the 
introduction of pretty tatting pattern be- 
tween the squares and the addition of a 
border of tatted medallions. 

Ribbon forms quite an important feature 
in needle-work to-day. ; 

Raised effects are produced by pierns 
ribbon about an inch wide at intervals an¢ 
then forming it into the shape of a bud or 
flower and laying it with a few invisible 
stitches in the centre of a round of plushor 
velvet. 

Very pretty scraps for the piano are made 
in ordinary musiin, with such raised work 
in ribbon carried out at the ends. 

The French knot, which is used for the 
centres of flowers or for starnens, pistils,ete., 
in art embrouidery, is very easily made and 
needs only a little care to be very effec- 
tive. 

In making it the thread is brought 
through to the front of the work and held 
in the left hand four or five inches from the 
work, while the needle is kept inthe right 
hand. 

The thread thus held in the left hand 
must be twisted two or three times round 
the needle as close to the work as possible, 
then the point is turned down into the ma- 
terial nearly, but not exactly, where the 
thread caine up, the needle is pulled 
through tothe other side, and the thread 
carefully drawn until the Knot is firm. 

A little practice will result in a perfect 
French knot. 

Darning stitch is very much in 
now. 

Designs are worked upon Java canvas in 
arrasene, andthe background is simply 
darned over quite evenly in any neutral- 


use 


‘tinted crewel that may be preferred. 


This method has entirely superseded the 
old-fashioned cross-stitch. 

The imitation of tapestriesand tapestried 
effects is more fashionable than ever. 

A great deal of this is obtained by what is 
known as inlaid applique, which consists 
in tracing the saine pattern on two materials 
and then carefully cutting both out, and in 
laying one onto the other by sewing the 
upper portion on to the under with thread 
and covering the stitches with fine cord or 
windings of floss silk. 

Soimetimes narrow ribbon or _ braid 
stitched over the edges to keep then flat. 

Oriental embroidery on thin muslin 
readil 
and iridescent beads and velvet and plush 
leaves. 

The raised appearance of the flowers, 
whether they are in beads orin embroidery 
is gained by poees. 

Cotton wool is first sewn verv firmly 
upon the outlined design, and then the 
beads are threaded in the 


is 


ways being placed in one direction. 
(renerally, in 


of smaller beads to represent the raised 


| centre of the natural flower. 


Drawn work is rapidly becoming more 
and more fashionable. 

It is trying to the eyes but so fascinating 
that ambitious workers are always elabor- 


It consists of drawing out the threads otf 
fine lines and filling in the spaces thus ob- 
tained by stitches of every variety. 

Recently, decoration fortowels and nap- 
kins has taken this forin: 


lainp | 


is | 
imitated at home by the useot pear! | 


numbers neces- | 
sary and laid carefully over the padding,al- | 


reproducing a flower in | 
beads, the centre will be a pearl or cluster | 


count of not taking premium. See page 8, 


ELECTRICIAN, (New York, N. Y.)—we 
cannot give details of inventions in extenso, as our 
space will not permit it. We must refer you to rv. 
cent numbers of such papers as deal with eleetrica; 
and engineering subjects. 


Amina, (Cainden, N. J.)\—We never re. 
commend the stage as a means of gaining a livel|- 
hood, unless a person haa a talent that would ensure 
success, Bad pay and hard work is the usual lot of 
the majority who resort to the stage. 


Try, (Litchtield,Conn. )—Jesus of Nazar. 
eth, King of the Jews ; four words only in Latin, of 
which the initials are I, N. R. 1. The last two words 
in the second Latin motto must be wrongly spelt, 
since they mean nothing ; the first means valor, 


READER, (Burnett, Wis. )—According to 
Abyssinian tradition, the Ark is still preserved in the 
large stone church at Axum. Menelek, the son of 
Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, stole it, it is said, 
when he returned from Jerusalem to Abyssinia, where 
he founded the Solomonic dynasty. 


BrIRDLYME, (Idaho, Idaho. )—If cavalry 
soldiers were allowed to *‘rise’* when trotting, they 
would be liable to be unseated in a charge. By sit- 
ting well down in their saddies with long stirrups, 
they become, as it were, part of the horse, and have a 
seat which itis not easy to lose, and from which it ig 
difficult to dislodge a man. 


J.N. B., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—A diamond 
cannot be spotted. The mark you mention is proba- 
bly an internal flaw, and was very likely known to the 
| dealer who sold it to you. A diamond would not suffer 
| much injury from ordinary fire; but, if raised to a 
| white heat, swells up and assumes the appearance of 
| cake, and, if thus heated in the presence of oxygen, 
burns away into carbonic acid gas, 


L. I. H., (Weehawken, N. J.)—We pre. 
sume that by ‘‘solid silver’* you mean ‘‘pure silver."’ 
We do not know that it is ever manufactured, or that 
it has any distinctive mark; nor do we know that gold 
lower than nine carat is ever manufactured or 
marked, Plated goods are never Hall-marked ; nor 
gilt goods, unless of silver, when they have the silver 
mark. Silverlower than sterling is never marked, 

JENNIE, (Bath, Ky.)—Your letter is a 
very nice, modest little epistle, and we would be glad 
to dance with you, did we meet you. Prudery 1s 
quite as false and as harmful as the other extreme. 
We should not see harm where no harm exists, or 
blainea set of young girls for being young, and set- 
ting off their beauty to its fullest extent. Time will 
come soon enough, when their dancing days will be 
over, 


W. H. I., (Madison, Va.)—The coloring 
matters of ordinary inks are compounds of tannic and 
gallic acids with iron salts. Other bodies, such as 
log wood extract, indigo compounds, soluble Prussian 
blue, aniline blues and blacks, and chromium salts 
are also used, The best inks, however, consist mainly 
of the first-named bodies, and are made by mixing 
asolution of sulphate of fron with the extract of 
Aleppo galls. 


RK.K.,( Washington, Ind. )—There must be 
some mistake, Ask once again by letter the reason 
of conduct so strange. You cannot possibly do more 
in the matter. Personally hold aloof, but request an 
explanation; and doubtless it will be forthcoming. If 
not, let the other party see by your decorous manner 
and reserve that your self-respect is wounded. It 
would be wrong to do more than this, unless you can 
find a mutual friend who would interpose to clear up 
what is perhaps a misunderstanding. 


NANCY LEK, (Roanoke, N. C.)—Throw 
the card into the fire, and should you meet again, 
show by your self-possession and real indifference 
| that youhave not lost all self-respect. It was an in- 
sult of the grossest kind that you receivea., It would 
be mean, and prove you deficient in honor, to take 
any notice of the correspondence. You did very 
wrong in even taking the card, These are the de- 
vices by which life-long misery and inextinguishable 
sorrow and regret begin, When the evil ones of the 
earth go out to prey on the inexperienced, they lay 
themselves out to lure, Do not be misled by appear- 
ances, If, after this warning, you err, the fault will 
be your own, 


SHELL, (Butler, Ala.)—Guard against 
such foolish feelings. Abandon the thought; it 1s 
madness of the most miserable and misery-bringing 
| kind. Not only is it wrong, but wilfully degrading. 
Recover your self-respect, and, if only for the sake 
of your parents, place a restraint on infatuations 
which cannot, if they be not quickly and strongly re- 
pressed, fail to cloud your life with a great sorrow, 
and, for the fancied pleasure of a passing hour, barter 
away the enduring happiness of your existence. Do 
not parley with the tempter; simply dismiss him from 
your thoughts. There must be no quarter for an 
enemy of this class, buta stern and relentless antag- 
onism, or all will be lost. 











The threads are drawn out at regular in- 
tervals, and then a design is worked in the 
interstices in colored threads either in her- 
ring-bone, button-hole or chain stitch, or by 
sitnply overcasting. . 

The most fascinating baby blankets are 
made now in fine Saxony flannel, em- 
broidered in raised designs of flowers and 
birds. 

The angels’ heads which were so fashion- 
able last year are scarcely seen; they are 


| replaced by a double bordering of delicate- 


| ly tinted blossoins, one e heing a4 
A complete beige colored suit, hand- | ¢ : end being folded 


somely soutached, with beige hat and feath- | 
ers, isvery distinguished ; in fact,a com- | 
/ plete suit of this description in any 


over and worked in such a way that it can 
be placed outside the coverlet. 

The latest style of all adds a 
in the centre. 

Gold embroidery can seldom be satisfac- 
torily carried out upon the material to b 
decorated. 

The 


les rl 


monogram 


| 
be 


best and safest way is 
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o Se 


LIKE unexpected flowers 
up along our path, full 
rance, and beauty, so do 
gentle acts and sweet 
giad homes where peace 


which spring 
of freshness, frag- | 
kind words and / 
dispositions make | 
and blessing dwell. 


| great pity to let a boy of such an age be idle. 


MoTHER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—It is 4 
Would 
it not be possible to get him apprenticed to some mias~ 
ter with whom he could reside, and who would, bY 
the terms of his apprenticeship, have full control over 
him, and so be able to train him? He will never 
learn a trade while he lives at home, wethink, 
and it is to be feared that he will go from bad 
to worse. Evidently, from what you say about him, 
he stands in sore need of firm but kind treatment, 
with an orderly but active life. of labur, such as only 
a master could impose. See if apprenticeship te 4" 
activetrade, with the condition that he should live 
wholly with the master and be trained by him, could 


| be managed, 


ScriBo, (Schuyler, Ll.) —The division of 
the circle into three hundred and sixty degrees, #74 
of the degrees and minutes into sixty parts, is doubt 
less to be dated from the introduction of the sexax* - 
mal division of numbers, which was invented by 
Claudius Ptolemy in the second century of the Chris 
therefore, unknown to Euc!! 
mut 217 B. ¢ The decimal syst 
tation does not appear to have been intr at 
Europe till about the tenth century Latit 
longitude nad their origin about 290 B. ©., 4" 
first used to fix the positions of the stars, Eiipparene’ 
one hundred and fifty years later, dedicated the ~~ 
allels of latitude and the meridians on the surface 
the globe, thus founding the method of determining 
the positions of places, and hence of construe 
maps, as we find it at the present day, 
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